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Matres Ollototae. 


BY THE REV. R. E. HOOPPELL, LL.D. 


A VERY fine Roman altar was discovered at Binchester, near Bishops 
Auckland, on the 14th of May of this year. A view of it is given on 
Plate ix., from a photograph by Mr. G. Taylor, of Bishops Auckland. 
It introduces us to a new band of local divinities—the ‘“‘ Matres 
Ollototae.” 

Binchester is the ancient Vinovia, and is situated on the high 
bank of the river Wear, about a mile north of Auckland. There 
cannot be the least question about its identity, as its position is fixed 
in the itinerary of Antonine, twenty-two Roman miles from 
Cataracto, and nineteen miles from Vindomora. These places 
occur in the first iter, running from York to High Rochester. 
Cataracto is Brough, near Catterick, in Yorkshire, and Vindomora is 
Ebchester, on the Derwent, on the border of Northumberland. 
There are other undoubted Roman stations between Vinovia and 
these itinerary towns, Piercebridge, for example, about ten miles to 
the south, and Lanchester, where the Roman ramparts still stand 
eight feet above the ground, about the same distance to the north. 
Between these places the iter, now called the Northern Watling 
Street, is, in many places, visible. 

The bank of the Wear at Vinovia is more than a hundred feet 
high, and steep, and extended in Roman times much nearer to the 
river. Great quantities of earth have, since then, slipped down, 
carrying with them fragments of walls, remains of all kinds, and 
much of the Watling Street itself. The name Vinovia is plainly 
Keltic, ‘‘ Vin o wy,” “ Water’s Edge,” and must in all ages have 
been very expressive of the situation of the station. 

The site was, doubtless, held by the Britons before the Romans 
obtained possession of it, and its occupation must have been many 
times hotly contested, not only in the Roman period, but in subse- 
quent ages also. ‘There are evidences that the Roman town was 
destroyed and rebuilt, at least twice before its abandonment by 
the imperial hosts. And reminiscences of fiercely contested 
battles still linger around the fertile meadows which cover the 
Roman walls and floors, and bury innumerable bones both of men 
and horses. 

Ail through the middle ages, and almost till the present day, 
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landowners of greater or less importance have resided on the spot, 
and have been instrumental in bringing to light, and, in some 
cases, in making away with, numerous most interesting relics of 
the past. 

Notices of Vinovia, and of the objects discovered there, are to be 
found in Leland, Camden, Horsley, Hutchinson, and others; and 
various readings of the inscriptions on the older altars are given, also, 
by Sir R. Cotton, Sir R. Sibbald, and Dr. Gale. Unfortunately, 
everything of note found at Binchester before 1879 has perished, or 
been scattered beyond hope of recovery, with the exception of a 
single altar in the library of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, and 
a single potter’s stamp in the museum of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

About twelve years ago Mr. John Proud, of Bishops Auckland, 
now also of East Layton Hall, near Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
resolved with great liberality and public spirit to explore at least 
a portion of this interesting site. For this purpose he employed 
a skilful workman for the greater part of two years, and many 
important results ensued. The rampart was found. What was 
probably the Praetorium in the early period of the Roman occupa- 
tion, the public baths, many large buildings which fringed the 
Watling Street, and a large quantity of pottery, glass, iron, bronze, 
and other relics were discovered. Mr. Proud had accurate plans 
of the various buildings made; and deposited in the Museum of 
the University of Durham, at Durham, all the movable treasures 
unearthed. 

Amongst the objects found was a votive tablet to Aesculapius 
and Salus, bearing an inscription which when restored and expanded 
read as follows : 


“‘ Aesculapio et Saluti, pro salute Alae Vettonum, Civium 
Romanorum, Marcus Aurelius [Chrys]ocomas, Medicus, votum 
solvit libens meritis.” 

“To Aesculapius and Salus, in gratitude for the health and safety 
of the Ala of the Vettonians, Roman Citizens, Marcus Aurelius 
[Chrys]ocomas, Medical officer, has duly and cheerfully paid his 
vow.” 


An altar also was found, having an inscription which as far as 
it could be deciphered read, when expanded : 


‘¢ Matribus tramarinis equites Alae Vettonum, Civium Romanorum, 
votum solverunt libentes meritis.” 

“To the Mothers across the sea, the horsemen of the Ala of the 
Vettonians, Roman Citizens, have duly and cheerfully paid their 
vow. 


Since that period nothing of moment has been discovered till 
the present spring. Some little time ago it was resolved by the 
owners and tenants of the land, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England, and Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co., colliery 
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owners and ironmasters, to bring water in pipes from a somewhat 
distant point across the meadows, and through the heart of the 
ancient city, to the modern Binchester Hall, the residence of one 
of their principal mining engineers, Mr. J. E. Newby, and which 
stands on the same spot as more ancient mansions stood in earlier 
ages, within the ramparts of the old Roman town. In carrying 
out this project the altar was struck. Little else of importance 
has been discovered, which is remarkable. The workmen have 
had to break through the rampart, to hack up a portion of the 
Watling Street, which they crossed in a slanting direction, to break 
through one or two walls, apparently of houses, and to disturb a 
floor or two. But the trench they made for their pipes was very 
narrow, and with the exception of the altar they have not struck 
against any movable object of any apparent importance. 

The altar was found in the meadow, to the south of the fortress, 
more than a hundred yards distant from the rampart. It was also 
about eighty yards distant from the nearest point of the Watling 
Street, on the eastern side of it. The base of it was lying about 
three inches beneath the roots of the grass; the head about eighteen 
inches lower. It was lying on its back, with the inscribed side 
uppermost. As it weighs about seven hundredweight, its removal 
was not a matter of ease. Indeed, it was only by good fortune it 
was not mutilated when first found. As it is, however, it is in a 
remarkable state of preservation, forming, in this respect, a striking 
contrast to the other existing sculptured stones found at Vinovia. 
They all bear evidences of having suffered much from exposure, or 
rough treatment, or both combined, in ancient times. This altar, 
however, is all but perfect, except where the picks of the workmen, 
who unearthed it, marked it, before they knew its character or 
importance. 

The following are its dimensions :—Height, 4 feet 3 inches; 
breadth, 1 foot 24 inches; depth, 1 foot 4 inch; height of central 
part, or stem, 1 foot 11} inches; breadth, 11? inches; depth, 
11} inches. 

It is made of a very gritty freestone, full of small fragments of 
quartz. Local judges say that it must have come from Brusselton, 
a hill about four miles distant, whence stone is quarried now, and 
over which the Watling Street goes in its straight course to the 
south. 

Upon the sides of the altar are sculptured the usual sacrificial 
emblems, but they are remarkably sharp and distinct, giving the 
exact form and shape of the implements used at the time when the 
altar was erected. On the one side are the “ securis,” or axe, with 
the ‘‘ culter,” or knife. On the other side are the “‘ patera,” or dish, 
and the “ prefericulum,” or jug. The inscription occupies the face 
of the altar, and is absolutely perfect. No letter is wanting, and 
there are no tied letters, or letters placed one within another. The 
back of the altar is plain, so that it appears clear that it was intended, 
when first erected, to stand against the wall of a house or of a 
temple. 
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The inscription is as follows : 


I oOo M 
ET MATRIB 
VS. OLLOTO 
TIS SIVE TRA 
NSMARINIS 
POMPONIVS 
DONATVS 
BF COS PRO 
SALVTE SVA 
ET SVORVM 
vstLa 

Expanded, this reads :—‘“ Jovi Optimo Maximo, et Matribus 
Ollototis, sive Transmarinis, Pomponius Donatus, Beneficiarius 
Consulis, Pro Salute Sua et Suorum, Votum Solvit Libenti Animo.” 

And, rendered into English, it is:—“ To Jupiter, the Best and 
Greatest, and to the Ollototian, or Transmarine, Mothers, Pomponius 
Donatus, a Beneficiary of the Consul, in gratitude for the safety of 
himself and those belonging to him, has paid his vow with a willing 
mind.” 

The ‘* Mother Goddesses ” were much worshipped in the North 
of England, and particularly at Vinovia. Of seven inscribed altars 
known to have been found at Binchester before this latest one, four 
appear to have been dedicated to ‘‘ Mothers.” This brings up the 
total number to eight, of which five have been so inscribed. But 
who were the “ Ollototian Mothers?” The name cannot but lead 
to considerable enquiry, and to much speculation. Naturally, 
perhaps, one thinks at first of some locality on the Continent, which 
may have given its name to local deities, the worship of which may 
have been transplanted to Brigantian territory. There is a town 
called ‘*Olot” at the present day, in Spain, whence soldiers may 
have come to recruit the Vettonian ranks at Vinovia. The 
Vettonians were natives of Spain, though not of the district where 
Olot is situated. But several authorities are of opinion that the 
origin of the title should be looked for elsewhere. From the form of 
the Latin, they conclude that ‘Ollototis” is, very probably, a 
synonym, in some barbaric tongue, for “ Transmarinis”; that it 
signifies, in fact, ‘‘ Foreign,” or some such general appellation, 
rather than indicates the special nationality of the worshippers of 
these particular goddesses. 

There is much to be said for this view, and it is not a little 
confirmatory of its soundness, that we have not far to go to find 
words which give us the exact equivalent of “ Transmarinis,” in 
sounds phonetically identical with “ Ollototis.” In the Welsh of the 
present day “ Alloedd othau” signify ‘“‘ Others that are outside.” 
These words are pronounced as nearly as can be indicated by English 
letters, ‘‘ Alloith-othai.” A Roman, in transferring the name to his 
own language, would certainly drop the aspirates, and change the 
last two vowels into “ae.” We may thus be said to have the 
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transformation complete. What renders this explanation full of 
interest, if it be a true explanation, is, that the goddesses would 
seem, in consequence, to have been worshipped by the Keltic in- 
habitants of the Vinovian district, and their veneration to have been 
a reminiscence of the time when the Brigantes left their homes 
“across the sea,” for the pleasant and fertile hills and vales of Britain. 
Another exceedingly interesting circumstance, connected with this 
altar, is that its discovery enables us to complete correctly the 
reading of one of the inscriptions recorded by Camden, and to 
supply a portion of the other. 
The first inscription Camden recorded he gave in these words :— 
‘‘ Binchester . . . . Roman inscriptions, one of which, cut out thus 
in an altar there, I lately met with : 
DEAB 
MATRIB . QLO... 
.. CL QVIN 
TIANVS ... COS 
VS LM.” 


Dr. Gale saw the altar and inscription in the next century, and 
published it with the peculiar ligatures by which many of the letters 
were tied together. He filled up most of the gaps, making the 
letters which followed the first two words, Q. LOTTIP. 

In the succeeding century Horsley saw it, and gave his reading. 
The lettering must have been faint in Camden’s time, and no doubt 


fainter still in Horsley’s. But Horsley made it all out thus: 


DEAB 
MATRIB QLOT 
TIB CL QVIN 
TIANVS BF COS 

VSL M. 


He had very little faith, however, in the 11B, for in his interpre- 
tation of the inscription he rendered those letters rit. Now, a 
century later again, a stone is found which enables us to solve 
the puzzle definitively. Comparing the inscription, whether in 
Gale or Horsley, as pictured by them, with the inscription on the 
recently discovered altar, the truth is evident. The troublesome 
word is ‘ Olototis,” and the whole inscription bears a wonderful 
resemblance to the one just found. In English it evidently is : 

‘‘To the Ollototian Mother Goddesses, Claudius Quintianus, a 
Beneficiary of the Consul, has duly and cheerfully paid his vow.” 

The second altar recorded by Camden is also given by Sir R 
Sibbald. Camden made the first surviving line: TRIB COHOR I. 

Sir R. Sibbald made it: TRIB. O1...T. : 

There can be little doubt but that the second surviving word was 
OLOToTIS, and the first the latter part of MATRIBVS. 

It should be noted that the letters of the inscription on the 
recently found altar had all been painted red, no doubt when first 
erected. Considerable remains of the colouring matter still adhere 
to them. 
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Village Antiquities. 


BY REV. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.R.H.S. 


It may, I think, with justice be said that archzology is at the present 
time a popular and favourite study. Amongst educated people there 
are few who do not take some intelligent interest in the story 
of the past history of their country, or county. Local news- 
papers contain almost invariably a.column devoted to antiquities, 
and record fully the doings of the local archzological society or 
field club. There has also been in recent years a large increase in 
the number of county societies’ publications which record the 
researches, sayings, and doings of archzologists in various parts of the 
kingdom. There is the “ Monthly Chronicle of North Country 
Lore and Legend ” ; the ‘“‘ Hampshire Antiquary ” has recently made 
its first appearance; the ‘‘ Western Magazine and Portfolio” does 
full justice to the antiquities of Devon and Cornwall ; Gloucestershire, 
Suffolk, Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, Bedfordshire, Leicestershire 
and Rutland, Shropshire, Berkshire, Kent, Surrey, Lincolnshire, and 
others, have each their own journal for preserving the records of 
local history and research. Many eager eyes are perusing ancient 
documents which past generations have left to moulder in for- 
gotten chests stored in garrets or bundled into haylofts. Charters, 
parochial registers, churchwardens’ account books, are being 
ransacked and disturbed from their long rest, and they must wonder 
in their hearts why they have been so rudely awakened, and what the 
world is thinking about when the dust and cobwebs of centuries are 
swept away and they are forced to open their leaves and disclose 
their hidden treasures. 

But, in spite of all this activity and energy, how much remains to be 
done! Much of our so called antiquarian research is only the 
repeating of what hundreds have said before. Documents which 
have been printed and copied over and over again are brought out 
and spread before an ignorant public as new discoveries—a great 
*‘ find.” The histories of most of our towns have been written and 
published years ago; yet each new writer trots out the same old 
stories and often falls into the same errors which marred the work of 
his predecessor. What we want is more original investigation and 
less reliance upon the researches of previous historians. 

If we want a field in which to labour, let us go to our English 
villages. The history of only a small percentage of them has ever 
been investigated. The past is entirely a blank. There are a few 
musty volumes in the vestry, but no one has ever read them. The 
clergyman can tell you nothing. There is a tomb of a knight in the 
Church which has escaped the ravages of time, of puritan iconoclasm, 
of over-zealous “restoration.” Yet no one can tell his name, his 
family, his deeds of prowess in the days of chivalry. In some old 
county history we find ten lines, perhaps, devoted to the history of 
the parish, and that is all the world knows of the annals of the village. 
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A few months ago the history of a neighbouring parish was an 
entire blank, from which a friend of mine was determined to rescue it. 
He has spent considerable time and labour upon his original investiga- 
tions, and not only time but money too; for he has employed a 
searcher to examine documents in the old episcopal registry of Salis- 
bury, in which diocese our county used to be situated, and searchers 
are an expensive luxury. The results of all this toil have not yet been 
disclosed to the public, but I have had the privilege of examining 
and helping to translate several .of these documents, some of which 
are of peculiar interest ; and my friend has had the satisfaction of 
rescuing from entire oblivion the history of the village in which he 
resides. Now, it would bea great advantage to the accurate knowledge 
of archeology if more gentlemen, and ladies also, who have time and 
leisure and opportunity, would undertake such work, and investigate 
the past records of the villages in which they live. Much of the 
material is still at hand, although a great deal has been destroyed. 
A solicitor, at a recent meeting of the Berkshire Archeological 
Society, asked if old deeds and documents relating to land and 
family history were of value for historical investigations, and ex- 
plained that it was often the practice among lawyers to burn 
all their old papers, as they were not required now to prove a title 
to an estate, and it was very inconvenient to keep so much “lumber” 
stored up in the office of a family solicitor with a large practice. 
Hence hundreds and thousands of manor rolls which would have 
thrown light upon many an obscure point in constitutional history, 
have perished in the flames, and we have to mourn now the care- 
lessness which allowed these precious documents to be destroyed. 
Let us endeavour to save what we have left, to find out what they 
contain, and to make use of the treasures which are accessible to all 
who have the will to search for them. 

One class of hearers are particularly interested in the results of 
such researches, viz. :—the villagers themselves. They appreciate 
nothing better than an account, however imperfect, of the scenes 
which took place in their native hamlet. It was my fate, a few months 
ago to deliver a lecture on the history of a neighbouring town, and 
some of my discourse, I considered, would be particularly ‘‘ dry” to 
an uneducated hearer, and yet some men walked six miles on a dark 
evening in winter to hear the lecture, and one of them told me “ He 
liked that sort of thing very much and could have gone on listening 
to it for hours.” Sometimes, too, the traditions which have been 
handed down from past generations help considerably in explaining 
some object for which it is otherwise difficult to account. It is my 
privilege to live in an old-fashioned English village which has changed 
very little in appearance for centuries. If the “ restorers” had not 
been at work at the old Church, and swept the ancient fabric away 
about thirty years ago, rebuilding a modern structure constructed so 
badly that we have been obliged to rebuild the chancel, I should be 
quite content ; but I should like to have seen the old building, of 
which not a photograph or painting can I find. Behind the Rectory 
there are some curious mounds which look like earthworks. I 
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consulted my clerk, whose family has held that office for generations, 
and asked him if there was any tradition about these mounds, and he 
replied ‘* They do say, sir, that the soldiers made them.” And I am 
not at all certain that tradition is not correct, and that this hill was 
an outpost station in the civil wars. When history is taught with 
special reference to the locality in which the people live, it is wonder- 
ful how keen an interest they take in it. 

A few years ago a lady drove to the rectory, and announced 
herself, somewhat unnecessarily, as an American. Her principal 
object in coming to England was to find if any traces of her 
ancestors remained, and to visit the village whence they came to the 
shores of New England. They left the old country in 1640, and 
ever since they have preserved in their family the name of their 
ancestral home. Fortunately, the old registers of this parish have 
not been destroyed, and without much difficulty I was able to show 
her several entries of the names of her ancestors. Her delight was 
unbounded, and when I showed her the old book, the changes 
which had taken place in the period of the civil war, the ejectment 
of the old clergyman, the appointment of a parish registrar by some 
infamous sequestrator, who proceeded to record the “births”’ and 
not the “ baptisms” as heretofore, and then the restoration period, 
when “the king enjoyed his own again” and a proper clergyman 
was instituted, and a scholarly hand replaces the scribbled scrawl of 
the past thirty years, her interest was very great. “I had read all 
about it in the history books,’’ she said, “ but I did not realise it at 
all as I do now.” 

Very curious superstitions, too, are met with in these old-world 
villages, which have survived the spread of education and “ die 
hard.” A woman came to the rectory a few months ago to ask for 
a drop of sacramental wine. The request was a strange one and 
was not granted immediately ; and the woman was asked to wait till 
my return from the village. When I came in I asked her the 
purpose for which she wanted the wine, and was informed that 
Mrs. C——’s infant had “the graspings,”’ which I discovered meant 
a craving for something, accompanied by restlessness, and it was 
supposed that a drop of sacramental wine would cure an infant so 
troubled. ‘The complaint was supposed to be communicated to the 
babe before birth ; if the mother before the child was born desired 
to drink some intoxicating beverage, this craving was communicated 
to the child, and for such craving a drop of the communion wine 
was supposed to be an effectual remedy. I suppose this superstition 
is a relic of Pre-reformation times, of sacramental reservation perhaps. 
It is certainly curious, and I do not think has been hitherto recorded 
among popular superstitions. I need not say that the good woman 
did not have the wine for obvious reasons, which I will spare the 
reader ; but I think she departed perfectly sutisfied. 

A tramp was passing through a Hampshire village a short time ago 
and called at a house, and begged for a glass of water. The woman 
who lived there said that she was sorry she could not give him water 
to drink, as there was a child in the house unbaptised, and therefore 
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it would be unlucky. The origin of this strange superstition it is 
difficult to trace. 

The generation of those who believed firmly in the power of “ the 
evil eye ” of the witch, and who feared to disturb the revels of the 
fairies on their rings and mounds, is only just passing away. An 
old gipsy, who is ninety-six years of age, and who walks about ten 
miles to see me two or three times a year, has told me some strange 
stories of the superstitions of former days. He has recounted to 
me the misdeeds of the witch of Farnham, who was supposed to 
make the cows wild and prevent them from giving milk; of another 
witch who lived at Henley-on-Thames, and who was thrown into the 
river and “‘ floated like a cork.” Here we have a revival of the old 
Saxon method of trying culprits by the water ordeal, which was often 
used in examining witches. This particular witch could turn herself 
into a hare, so my venerable friend assured me, and the dogs hunted 
her. He told me of the Tadley witch, who ‘ wished” several 
people and injured them. Why the Henley witch should turn 
herself into a hare and be hunted, is not at first evident ; but it 
seems to have been a practice of the old witches, in order to vex the 
squires, justices, and country parsons, who were fond of hunting, as 
the old dames could elude the speed of the swiftest hounds. An old 
writer states, “that never hunters nor their dogs may be bewitched ; 
they cleave an oaken branch, and both they and their dogs pass over 
it.” Mary Dore, the parochial witch of Beaulieu, in Hampshire, 
used to turn herself into a hare or cat, in order to escape detection 
when caught in the act of wood-stealing, to which she was somewhat 
addicted. In my book on “Our English Villages,” I have 
enumerated other superstitions and beliefs, which are not quite 
extinct at the present day amongst the oldest inhabitants. 

A correspondent in our Quarterly Journal mentions the following, 
which are current in Berkshire :—If a corpse be kept over Sunday, 
another death will occur before the week is out; should a big 
humble bee enter the window, a guest may be expected; and when 
the woodpecker, commonly called the yaffle, laughs, they say the rain 
is coming. When the thick mist lies in the valley, the people say it is 
the White Lady, a belief closely akin to the Dame Blanche who is said 
in Normandy to haunt streams. If one row of freshly sown seeds, or 
potatoes, does not come up, it foretells a death in the family. If a 
girl mends her clothes on her back, she risks having a drunken 
husband. A screech owl is unlucky, and so also is it if a bird fly 
against the window. 

Dr. Atkinson, in his most interesting work, Forty Years in a 
Moorland Ffarish, has preserved many precious relics of the 
superstitions and folk-lore of former days. His account of the 
old lady who knew all about the fairies, and often heard them 
making butter, and had seen the butter smeared all over the gate 
of the green man with a queer cap who had been seen slipping 
under a culvert, of the Hart Hall “ Hob” who worked as hard with 
his flail, and of many other strange folk who frequented the York- 
shire moors in olden days, will find many eager and interested 
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readers. The vicar of Danby arrived just too late to see a witch, 
but ‘‘the whole atmosphere of the folk-lore firmament was so 
surcharged with the being and the works of the witch, that he 
seemed able to trace her presence and her activity in almost every 
nook and corner of the neighbourhood.” 

That fascinating book on “‘ Words and Places,” by Canon Isaac 
Taylor, shows how much there is to learn from the very names of 
our villages, and that from them we can almost trace the early 
history of the country. But a great deal remains to be done. 
Canon Isaac Taylor’s book only touches upon the verge of the 
subject, and deals chiefly with the endings of the words, whereas the 
first part of the word is generally the most difficult, and in many 
cases I have found little assistance from that work. By the way, 
what is Canon Taylor’s authority for saying that dy-/aw is equivalent 
to borough-law. “A by-law is the local law enacted by the 
township.”’* But is not this word dy the same Saxon word which 
we find in dy-way, by-word, etc. I donot imagine that dy-/aw has 
any connection with the Danish suffix. 

Another feature of village history has had little attention devoted 
to it, and I fear the existing records are meagre. I refer to the old 
guild life, which existed in almost every village community. In 
country villages everyone belonged to some guild, which was of a 
religious nature, and had part of the village church assigned to it. 
Men, women, and children had each their own guild, and before the 
image of the patron saint of the guild a light was kept continually 
burning to drive away evil spirits, and toinvoke the aid of Almighty 
God and His saints in protecting His servants from the snares and 
frauds of the devil. Wax for the candles was provided by the 
members of the guild, and fines for a breach of the rules were often 
levied in wax. Sometimes members left money in their wills to 
support the lights, as Robert Mylwarde did, a.p. 1530, who 
bequeathed “ to the lads’ light 2* and to the maidens’ light 2*” In 
my little book on “Old English Sports and Pastimes,” which has 
just been published, I have given a description of the festivities of 
Piough Monday, when old Bess rattled her money-box, while the 
ploughmen drew their plough from village to village. This money 
was devoted in Pre-reformation times to the support of the plough- 
man’s light, which burned before the altar of the ploughman’s guild. 
The Reformation put out the light, but could not extinguish the 
custom. These village guilds often undertook “the repair of the 
church, and the renovation of vestments, books, and other orna- 
ments,” and if a new roof was wanted, or a new door, they would 
have a “church-ale,” and the money would be quickly forthcoming. 

In tracing the history of a single manor, with what a multitude of 
noble names and historical personages one meets with! This is 
especially the case with estates in Berkshire, for, as Fuller quaintly 
observes, “ The lands in Barkshire are very skittish, and often cast 
their owners : which yet I impute not so much to the unruliness of 
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the Beasts, as to the unskilfulness of the Riders. I desire heartily 
that hereafter the Barkshire gentry may be settled in their saddles, so 
that the sweet places in this county may not be subject to so many 
mutations.” Lady Russell, the wife of Sir George Russell, Bart., 
M P., of Swallowfield Park, is at present contributing to the Berks. 
Archeological Journal a valuable series of papers upon the history of 
‘* Swallowfield and its owners,” and with much learning and extensive 
research has succeeded in tracing the history of the manor from Saxon 
times to the present day. It is very remarkable how many families 
have been connected with this one estate ; first a noble Saxon, Sexi, 
who was displaced by a proud Norman follower of William the Con- 
queror, one Gilbert de Breteuil ; then it passed into the hands of the 
St. Johns, and from them to the Despencers, whose estates were 
confiscated to the crown. Afterwards the De la Beches held the 
manor, then by marriage it passed to Sir William d’Arundel, then 
into the hands of the Crown. Henry VII. granted it to the widow 
of Edward IV., and Henry VIII. gave it successively to each of his 
wives. Katherine Parr sold it to Christopher Lyttcote, and then it 
passed through the hands of the Backhouses, Lord Clarendon, 
Governor Pitt, and others, to the present owners. In the history of 
this one manor alone, how numerous are the illustrious names 
connected with it! 

If in our villages we have no stately Abbey ruins to explore, no 
remains of an ancient castellated keep, no guild halls and historic 
buildings, we have at least the fields with their quaint and curious 
names, which retain traces of the old open-field system, the methods 
of cultivation adopted by our Saxon forefathers. The “ balks” still 
remain on the hill-sides where the old common lands existed, and the 
‘* shots,” “‘ headlands,” and “ gored acres,” or “ no man’s land,” are 
often discernible, at least, by their names. Sometimes we find a 
“ flax piece” which reminds us of the foolish Act of Henry VIII., 
ordering the cultivation of that plant. Metals, too, which have long 
been worked out, and trades which no longer exist, have left their 
traces behind in the names of our lanes and fields. Moreover, they 
speak to us of the early days when the wolf or the bear might be 
seen in our woods and fields, of the beaver who loved the quietude of 
our streams, or of the eagle which carried off the lambs undisturbed 
by the sound of the keeper’s gun. 

There are quite sufficient objects of profound interest in an 
ordinary country village to kindle the enthusiasm of the antiquary. 
The village church with its chequered history, the rectors who 
ministered therein, the manor, the charities, the sports, customs and 
superstitions. All these should stimulate enquiry and afford a subject 
of study to many who. need occupation and intellectual exercise. 
If those who have time and leisure would devote their energies to 
this most interesting of all pursuits, the science of archzeology would 
make far more rapid progress, and our knowledge of the stores of 
antiquity which each county possesses would be vastly increased. 
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“The Church Plate of Leicestersbire.”* 


BY T. M. FALLOW, M.A., F.S.A. 


In the last number of the Re/iguary we gave a short account of 
Mr. Trollope’s volumes on the Church Plate in the county of Leicester. 
We were unable then to enter into detail, and had to confine our- 
selves to a brief notice of the book, and a short description of the 
English medieval vessels in Leicestershire, which are described and 
illustrated in it. 

On the present occasion, we think that we may advantageously 
place before our readers a general summary, or survey, of the church 
plate of Leicestershire, as revealed by Mr. Trollope’s painstaking 
researches, much as we did in the case of Dorset, and Mr. 
Nightingale’s book on the plate of that county. 

It will probably be remembered, that Mr. Trollope describes six 
pieces of English medieval plate, as still being happily preserved in 
Leicestershire. One of these is the fine chalice at Blaston St. Giles, 
another the very remarkable cup at Wymeswold, of the year 1512, 
and the remainder four patens at Great Easton, Tugby, Ratcliffe-on- 
the-Wreake, and Syston, respectively. We reproduced in our notice 
of the book, the illustration which Mr. Trollope has given of the 
chalice at Blaston St. Giles ; and we now refer to it again in self- 
defence. We see that Mr. Trollope has been rather roughly handled 
in a very favourable review of his book in the Archeological Journal,t 
because he has followed the system of nomenclature of the different 
parts of a chalice, which was first adopted by Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope and the present writer in a paper on English Medieval 
Chalices and Patens which also appeared in the Archeological 
Journal.t The present writer, certainly, is not in a position to pass 
an unbiassed judgment on the momentous question, which the 
reviewer in the Archeological Journal raises over Mr. Trollope’s 
book, on the subject of ‘‘ Knop versus Knot,” as the proper name for 
the swelling in the stem of a medieval chalice. He would, however, 
point out that the change of “ knot,” instead of ‘‘ knop,” was not made 
capriciously, or solely on the strength of ancient documentary 
evidence in its favour. It was the rather adopted because it is the 
correct word. A “knop” is a swelling at the end of an object; 
a “knot ” a swelling in an object itself, and not atitsend. Reference 
to a dictionary will corroborate this. When, however, we find in 
addition, that if we use the word “‘knop” to describe the swelling 
in the stem of a chalice, we are appropriating the word generally 
used of old for the excrescences at the points of a mullet footed 





* An Inventory of The Church Plate of Leicestershire with some Account of 
the Donors. By the Rev. Andrew Trollope, B.A. Two vols., quarto, pp. xxxvi., 
628 (with fifty-seven illustrations and thirty-two full page plates)., Leicester : 
Clarke and Hodgson. Price £2 2s. 

+ Vol. xlvii., p. 430. 
t Vol. xliii., p. 140, etc. 
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chalice, it seems only reasonable to avoid all confusion by adopting 
the older, and correct nomenclature.* 

Returning from this digression to the plate itself, we may note 
that among the patens which Mr. Trollope has unearthed, that at 
Tugby is another addition to the now rapidly increasing list of late 
vernicle patens. (Plate x.) 

Mr. Trollope describes it as of silver, parcel-gilt, and 4% inches 
in diameter. The vernicle in the centre is rather rudely engraved, 
but not more so than in the majority of patens of this class. It may 
be compared with the Harley paten, of which we gave an illustration 
in the January number of the Religuary. 

The Great Easton paten, and the other pieces of English medieval 
plate, we noticed in the review of Mr. Trollope’s book in April, and 
we must pass on to the post-reformation period. Before doing so 
we ought to say that there is a fine German medieval chalice at the 
private chapel at Launde Abbey. This was bought at Messrs. 
Lambert’s, some fifty years ago. There is another very interesting 
German chalice, of 1692, at Lord Howe’s chapel at Gopsal ; a fine 
secular German cup, used as a chalice at Waltham; and another, 
fashioned like an acorn, at Stapleford. But of the “irregular” 
pieces of plate, now assigned to a sacred use in Leicestershire, 
nothing more beautiful can be conceived than the agate ewer, used 
at Belvoir Castle chapel. It is mounted in silver-gilt, and is 
certainly one of the most exquisite examples of English goldsmiths’ 
work extant. The hall-marks on it are those of London of the year 
1579. Another fine secular vessel is a cup (London, 1613), with a 
spire cover, used at Braunstone. 

We have, however, gone a little out of order in describing all 
these vessels here, and we must revert to the reformation period, 
with its Elizabethan communion cups, of which, fortunately, 
Leicestershire still retains a goodly number. 

A few of these cups in Leicestershire, with London hall-marks, 
differ from the usual types ; but, as a rule, they are much like those 
found elsewhere. One of the cups which diverges from the common 
plan is at Grimston, an illustration is given (p. 40) of it. The bowl 
is egg-shaped, and the stem and foot differ in their manner of orna- 
mentation from what is usual. Other cups more or less abnormal are 
at Slawston, South Croxton, North Kilworth, and elsewhere. Some- 
times, though rarely, a perfectly plain Elizabethan cup, devoid of the 





* The great “ Knot versus Knop ” controversy once had its counterpart in the 
** duel ” recorded in the following jew d’esprit, which will, we doubt not, edify 
those of our readers who may not have seen it before : 


‘*A Knotty Point.—A duel was lately fought between Alexander Shott and 
John Nott. Nott was shot and Shott was not. So it was better to be Shott 
than Nott. There was a rumour that Nott was not shot, and Shott avows that 
he shot Nott, which proves either that the shot Shott shot at Nott was not 
shot, or that Nott was shot notwithstanding. But it may appear on trial that 
the shot Shott shot shot Nott, or it may be that the shot Shott shot shot himself, 
in which case Shott would be shot and Nott would be not. We think, 
however, that the shot Shott shot shot not Shott but Nott.” 
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usual belt of engraved foliage, is found. One such is at Hallaton, of 
which we give an illustration. In this case the plainness of the 
bowl is relieved by a raised molding. Besides London made cups, 
Leicestershire possesses four groups of Elizabethan communion cups 
bearing what are, no doubt, local marks.. In one group of seven of 
these cups the mark of a leopard’s face is found. These seven cups 
are all well made and graceful vessels, and are all in parishes in the 
north-eastern part of the county, near Melton. 





HALLATON CUP AND COVER (1567). 


Another group consists of seventeen cups, marked with a round 
punch, having a nondescript device something like a seeded rose. @ 
These cups are all strikingly alike in form and ornamentation ; 
most of them having, instead of the more usual belt of foliage, a belt 
of plain strokes instead. A few of this group, however, have belts 
of foliage. Three of these cups are shewn in the accompanying 
illustrations, and our readers eS) can judge of their general character 
and similarity to each other. 

Another group consists of three cups, with a curious N G or GN 
(reversed) mark. These cups are at Wyfordby, Goadby, and Walton- 
le-Wolds. The Wyfordby cup has a plain deep bowl, and a stem 
without any boss or knob. In this case the reversed a 
mark is stamped ; but on the Goadby and Walton cups ¢ U 
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CHURCH LANGTON CUP AND COVER, circa 1575. 
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the letters read correctly The Goadby cup is very 
similar to that at Wyfordby, N RG and its character can be 


judged from the accompanying illustration ; but the Walton cup has 
a much wider and shallower bowl, round which is engraved a belt of 
foliage, after the ordinary manner of an Elizabethan communion cup. 
The curious G N (reversed) mark has been found elsewhere, but, as 
yet, its significance and place of origin, are unknown. Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope has discovered instances of itonan Elizabethan communion 
cup at Weston-on-Trent, and in other villages in Derbyshire ; and a 








GOADBY CUP AND COVER, ¢irca 1570. 


cup bearing these marks is in the writer’s possession. It was bought 
by him a few years ago of a dealer in London, who assured him, with 
repeated emphasis, that it bore the “Grantham and Newark hall- 
mark”! An illustration of this cup, which is still in the writer's 
possession, is given here (Plate xi.) By and by it may be hoped 
that the interpretation of the mysterious mark may be discovered. 

A fourth group consists of three cups at Swepston, Dadlington, and 
Sutton Cheney, respectively, which are stamped with a circular mark 
bearing a cross between four pellets, ina dotted circle. This mark, 
and that of the nondescript rose, are both known in Warwickshire, 
and are very probably the marks of Coventry goldsmiths, who, after 
the manner of the pewterers, would stamp their marks on a 
‘**counterpane” at the Goldsmiths’ Hall, at Coventry, for verification. 
It does not seem that the Coventry Goldsmiths’ Company had any 
public touch, in spite of the Act of 1423. And it may be remembered 
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KEYHAM CUP AND COVER (1634). SAXELBYE CUP AND COVER (1639.) 
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that the Norwich goldsmiths, likewise, had none until the reign of 
Elizabeth. * 

Passing on to the seventeenth century, Mr. Trollope notes that the 
Laudian influence made itself felt in Leicestershire, notably so in the 
very remarkable and handsome service of altar plate at Staunton 
Harold. This service includes two magnificent altar candlesticks, 
and a chalice with an engraving of the Good Shepherd on the bowl. 
These vessels, which are illustrated in the second volume, are the 
more remarkable for bearing London hall-marks of the year 1654. 
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PEWTER FLAGON, circa 1700, AT WALTON-LE-WOLDS. 


A similar evidence of Laudian influence is seen, on a smaller scale, 
at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, atthe Wyggeston Hospital at Leicester, and other 
places. Of ordinary seventeenth century cups, there are good examples 
at Tur Langton (1634), Keyham (1634), and Saxelbye (1639). These 
are mainly remarkable for the manner in which the older outlines of 
Elizabethan cups are still retained. Of these three cups we give 
outline sketches. Other more remarkable cups of the seventeenth 
century are at Ashby Magna (1618), Gilmorton (1605), and other 





* Reliquary (New Series), iv., p. 208, . 
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ELIZABETHAN COMMUNION CUP, circa 1570. 
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parishes, and they are all fully illustrated in the Plates at the end 
of the second volume. 

We have but little space left in which to notice the patens, flagons, 
and other vessels, and our notice of them must consequently be but 
brief and imperfect. There are interesting patens at Leire (1639), at 
Swithland (1727), and elsewhere. Mr. Trollope notes with regard to 
flagons that the earliest silver tankard is that at Lockington, of the 
year 1612. Several other good examples of flagons are illustrated in 
the plates in the second volume, and among them must be specially 
noticed, for it is of pewter, the handsome tankard at Walton-le- 
Wolds. This vessel Mr. Trollope assigns to a date avca 1700. It 
is eleven inches in height; round the drum, and on the lid, are 
engraved in dotted lines conventional flowers and leaves of a large 
size. At the foot of the drum, two large birds are engraved amongst 
the foliage (see illustration). 

The pewterer’s marks are (1) the initials W.F., with a star above 
and a pellet below in a lozenge; (2) four squirrels in as many 
lozenges. 

One feature in Mr. Trollope’s book is the pains which he has 
taken to describe carefully all the pewter vessels, and, when possible, 
to identify the pewterers, and their marks. Another feature is the 
care with which the heraldic part of the work has been done, a large 
number of shields being illustrated, and the pedigrees and family 
history of the donors of vessels traced. Some may complain of this, 
as not being strictly cognate to the subject of plate, and as adding 
to the bulk of the volumes ; but, whatever may be said, it adds very 
much to the thoroughness of the work ; which, as we said before, is 
the most satisfactory one which has yet appeared on the subject. 
The church plate of Leicestershire was worth the trouble Mr. 
Trollope has taken, for there is an unusually large number of fine 
and interesting vessels; and it has received worthy treatment at 
Mr. Trollope’s hands, in his two handsome volumes, with their 
numerous and excellent illustrations. In conclusion, we would 
express our gratitude to Mr. Trollope, for the loan of the illustrations 
from his book, which are given in this paper. 





H Study on some Eirchaic Placeenames. 


BY THE REV. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 


As I was looking, a day or two since, into Robert Laneham’s letters, 
lately issued by the New Shakspere Society, in which he gives his 
quaint account of the ‘‘ Entertainment untoo the Queen’s Majesty at 
Killingworth Castl in Warwik Sheer,” I lit upon his description of the 
Salvage Man :—‘ Oout of the woods, in her Maiestiez return, 
rooughly came thear foorth Hombre Saluagio, with an oken plant 
pluct up by the roots in his hande, himself forgrone all in moss and 
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Iuy;” and the thought that rose unbidden in my mind was, not so 
much the extreme quaintness of the conceit which made a- wild man 
to be overgrown with ivy and moss—the pre-eminently natural out- 
growth, as everybody knows, from the untended, uncared-for human 
body—as the striking illustration it’ affords of the way in which place- 
names, even more than personal names, are dealt with by the 
derivationists in the Notes and Queries columns of the weekly 
supplements of our daily local newspapers. 

As an illustration, or case in point, I take a communication I saw 
but a week or two ago touching the derivation of the local name 
Raincliff, in the Scarborough and Forge Valley neighbourhood. I 
had myself been satisfied with the information on the subject in the 
thirteenth century form or forms of the name, namely, Ravenclif, 
Raveneclyffe, met with in certain Whitby Abbey documents. But 
our Saturday-supplement scholar gave a long list of forms for the 
prefix, all Celtic, he said, and inclusive of Ran, Raun, Ren, Raven, 
and I don’t know what besides, and with the most obliging variety 
of significations from hill, to sea or lake, and an equally obliging 
intimation that if his readers didn’t like either of them, there were 
others which might easily be supplied. In this respect, indeed, he 
was something like an old Essex farmer whom I knew very well 
indeed half a century ago, and who, when introducing a somewhat 
bashful, as well as juvenile, curate to three of his daughters, did it 
with the words, ‘‘ Three o’ my datters, Mr. Q.: and if you don’t like 
either o’ they, I’ve got plenty more at home.” 

I wonder what Celtic and other derivations our liberal Saturday 
instructor would furnish forth for our Northern Arncliffs, Hawkscars, 
Falconbergs, Ulvdales, Catoaks, Catbanks, Todholes, and all the 
countless hosts of such, and like, names, English to every letter and 
stroke in them. What a pity it is that ignorance has not the quality 
of self-revelation. 

Neither has assumption. Only two or three days since an un- 
known correspondent wrote to me specifying (among other things) 
the interest attaching to the place-name, Newby Wiske :—it 
‘involved no less than three languages !” The full name is Newby 
on Wiske, where the river-name is just as much and just as little 
part of the actual name as Tyne is of the Novum Castrum on its 
banks. Over and above which, Newby itself is no more an 
impossible hybrid than Newmarket, Newgate, or Newminster. Not 
that there is no interest attaching to the name Newby, and very 
likely in every separate instance of its occurrence. On the contrary, 
I think there is : perhaps very great interest. For I hold that, in the 
majority of instances at least, it implies that the name is one 
imposed, not by the original or native Danish settler, but given at a 
later date by a still Danish-speaking descendant or successor of his. 
For surely Newby implies an o/d by, or more than one possibly. 
Else there would be no meaning in it. 

But while the distinction between native Danish and Danish- 
speaking people, in these northern or so-called Danish counties, in 
the matter of the giving of place-names, continues to be ignored, and 
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even by people who ought to know better, the extremely as well as 
intrinsically absurd notion of concocting, rather than explaining or 
accounting for, place-names by jumbling up together elements from 
two or three diverse tongues, if not languages, continues to be a pet 
hobby, ridden beyond the limits of mere exercise only, by a large 
class of derivationists over and above the Saturday Supplement class. 
Take for instance, the impossible Chateau vert as prefixed to Hill in 
the name Shotover Hill, near Oxford, a name depending, as is 
historically known, on a good Anglo-Saxon original; or the still 
grosser Broken-eber-egge (a minglement of Anglo-Saxon, German, and 
Old English, and taken to mean ‘ badger-boar-corner”), as the 
origin, or protoform rather, of Brokenborough in Wiltshire ; and yet, 
while it is hard to think of anything more grotesque, they are 
both, with many another as bad, to be found in the book of a 
great authority on place-names. 

Belonging to the same category, too, are a large number of 
instances wherein, if two or more languages be not impossibly 
muddled up together, still at least one alien tongue is pulled in by 
head or by tail (rather than “ by hook or by crook”’) to explain an 
English or south Scottish place-name. Thus, it is not a long time— 
three years, or four at most—since I heard from divers Scottish lips, 
ministerial and other, that the undoubted and undoubtable derivation 
of Shambellie (the name of a country residence in Kirkcudbright- 
shire), was Champ delle; as well as that the names of two other 
objects or places in the same vicinity, viz, Loch Arthur and Lotus 
House, derived their existence as names from good King Arthur and 
his connection, King Loth, some battle in which they were both 
concerned having been conveniently assumed as a supplementary 
corroboration! Possibly Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Sean daillie (Shan- 
bally), old building, may suggest to some that Champ delle, besides 
being impossible French, is equally absurd as applied to a hill-side 
house, and his “ Lotus, a modern name ” (due really to the name of 
a race-horse which won his owner a pot of money), may also help to 
dissipate the Kings Arthur and Loth supposition. 

Luckily the actual place-names themselves, at least the most of 
them, are still surviving, notwithstanding the ill usage they have been 
exposed to ; and their features are still to a great degree recognisable, 
in spite of the ‘‘ restoration,” or “‘ re-construction,” and other disguis- 
ing processes they have been subjected to. And the tenacity of 
their existence is one of their most remarkable characteristics. 
Thus, I was puzzled years ago with the name of a certain boundary 
mark of very great antiquity. The object in question was a stone 
stoup, set as usual in the ground. The name was, and still stands, 
in the Six-inch Ordnance Survey, under the form Coldman-hargos. 
Not long after making personal acquaintance with the mark thus 
named, I met with the name Colemanergas as that of a boundary 
mark in the same vicinity ; and this in a document which could not 
be of later date than 1129, and as likely belonged to 1119. I never 
doubted for a moment that Colemanergas survived in Coldman- 
hargos. But on coming to try and trace the boundary in question, I 
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found that Coldman-hargos was set nearly one-third of a mile too 
much to the north-east, and in a boundary which, I knew from other 
sources, it did not and could not belong to. Whether the mistake 
was in the Ordnance Surveyor’s note-book, or in the recollection 
of his informant, of course could not be decided. But the mistake 
was made, and I know from an old estate map embracing the 
property delimitated in 1119, that the real Coldmanhargos was 
veritably in the place I have assigned it to. This is a remarkable 
illustration of what I have called tenacity of existence. In the 
same document in which I found Colemanergas were also the 
names Asadala, Depehil, Hinderscoh, Ohensberg (probably intended 
for Othensberg), which have been altered and amended into 
Aysdale, Dibble, Thunderbush, and Roseberry, which latter, how- 
ever, up to the latter part of the sixteenth century, continued to 
be called Ounsberry, or Oonsbury. Coldmanhargos, however, 
survives still in almost its old form. 

Why it should have so survived is as difficult to explain as why 
Odinberg, or some such form (out of the five-and-twenty which 
actually exist) of it as Oonsberry, should have been replaced by 
Roseberry. There is some sort of “reason,” as well as ‘‘rime,” in 
the survival of the Threllkeld of 1242 in the Finkle of 1890, for each 
of the permutations therein involved may be recognised, or 
accounted for, when we have the stepping-stone of sixteenth century 
Frinkell to facilitate the method of transition. Piers the Plowman’s 
“a-fyngred and a-furst” (a-hungred and a-thirst), explains the 
transition from ## and 4 to f; and modern Hinderwell and Hinder- 
skelf show a like transition from / to , the Domesday forms being 
Hildreuuelle, Hildreschelf. But there is no apparent stepping-stone, 
or other means of transition, between Odinberg, Onesberry, and 
Roseberry. Nothing but the fact that what was Odinberg, Ones- 
berg, Ounsberry from 1120 to 1600, and later, is now Roseberry, is 
absolutely extant. 

Another case, dissimilar however as to the fact of continued 
survival and the actual recognition of its local habitation, but like as 
to the difficulty, real as well as apparent, of identifying or explaining 
the elements of its abiding form, is that of the name of a territorial 
area, embracing a space of no less than nine carucates liable to geld 
at the Domesday date, and named in that record as Camisedale. In 
1285, or at the date of Xirkdy’s Inquest, the name was not yet 
obsolete, although only three of the carucates it involved two 
hundred years earlier are there specifically mentioned. The name 
was then written Kemesdayll. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the same kind to any 
extent: the difficulty is to abstain. Really, moreover, we have 
enough for our purpose already cited. In such cases as these, there 
is not only no scope or opportunity (and much less provocation or 
occasion) afforded for such mere random guessing as is evinced in 
Chateau-vert, Champ belle, Broken-efer-egge, etc., but there is a call 
and forcible occasion for the careful and deliberate student to 
scrutinise and weigh and ponder the elements which are actually 
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placed within his grasp. For even some of these can hardly be 
spoken of as other than, in a certain sense at least, more or less 
elusive. What I mean is that the phonology is uncertain. Probably 
the existing corruption Coldman-hargos suggests that Colemanérgas 
was the original sound of the word, although it would be possible to 
throw the accent further back; while the Camise in Camisedale 
might be sounded either Cdmise or Camise. For myself 1 am 
inclined to think that the sound in the former case is settled by the 
fact that the name Coleman, or Colman-dale, remained extant in 
both form and sound to within a century or century and half ago, 
not somewhere else, but in the same identical vicinity, for what is 
now Commondale, was unquestionably written Colmondale in early 
days, and continued to be so written late in last century. 

Now in connection with the name under notice it is worth 
remarking that in Kirkby’s Jnguest we find a place-name Alderges, 
which the Editor identifies with the place called Herghes, a name 
given in a formal delimitation of a grant of land made to the Priory 
of Watton ; and further with the place called in these modern days 
by the name Arras. But Arras from Herghes, Erghes, Erges (all 
three forms appear) leads us to Arram, which is the transitional form 
from Domesday Argum, Ergum, Erghum, an ancient and most 
significant place-name occurring in various parts of Yorkshire, and 
on the borders of Lancashire, and usually in the considerably 
corrupted form Eriholm or Airyholm, or other forms closely 
resembling these. Let us now collate such Domesday names or 
forms of names as Grimesarge, Gudlagesarc, Gusandarghe, and we 
have suggested to us, and almost with certainty, the full derivation of 
Colemanergas. For while the personal name Coleman or Colman 
occurs as a common Teutonic name as far back as the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries, it is to be observed that in two of the 
Domesday names quoted the personal names Guthlac and Grim are 
prefixed to the arc, arhe, arghe; and in the third such an equivalent 
for a personal name as the genitive of gud definite, or gudin, with 
the specific meaning of ‘‘ The (heathen) deity.” 

At the foot of Odinberg not six miles distant, in a north-westerly 
direction, from Colemanergas, lies what was in Domesday times 
Ergum, Erghum. now Airyholm ; recalling or reproducing for us the 
hérg (for Ergum or Herghum is but the locative of drg) the out-of- 
doors site of the cult of the Odin of the adjacent mount; and here in 
this other place-name Colemanergas we have another reminiscence of 
the same cult presented to us. 

What the distinction between ergum, erghum, the worn form of 
hérgum, the locative or dative plural of 4érg, and erghes, herghes, the 
like form of érgs, that was intended when the names in question 
were first imposed, it may be useless to speculate about. That there 
was some distinction, if not difference, may be at least inferred. 
But the main interest seems to lie in the fact that the cult in question 
should have left so many permanent indications of its former 
existence behind it. There are certainly, counting both erghes 
and erghums, not less than a dozen such abiding indications in 
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North and East Yorkshire only ; and careful and intelligent search 
would probably reveal more. About West Yorkshire I am unable to 
speak. 

Still, to return to Camisedale, there is one line of enquiry open, 
which may possibly lead on to something like a more or less satis- 
factory conjecture if nothing more. It is, however, obvious that, in 
seeking information from analogy in other place-names ending in 
dale, we must be satisfied that such names are really ancient names. 
In many instances it will be found that the suffix da/e is of late 
addition; and in many others where the name is unquestionably 
ancient, the prefix may be found hard or perhaps impossible to define 
or explain. Take these as readiest, because in my own immediate 
district Glaisdale or Glasedale, Rosedale (usually sounded Rossdale), 
Basedale or Baysdale, Handale, Goldale, Rivelingdale, and even 
Kildale or Iburndale, no perfectly satisfactory explanation of either 
of which has yet, as far as I know, been suggested. Most of those 
put forward are inadmissible on critical grounds, and others are 
mere random guesses. A large class of others, such as Westerdale, 
Overdale, Mideldale, Shortdale, Briggedale, explain themselves ; as 
do such as Ulfdale, Thoresdale, Tinghoudale ; besides a few clearly 
involving personal names. Those again which involve the name of 
the river or stream running through them (forming, as confined to 
the really ancient, not so large a group as might have been expected) 
are of course self-explanatory. But one rule as to those the origin 
of which we do not see either readily, or even easily after some 
examination and study, may safely be laid down—namely, that the 
prefix in every case must necessarily be in one sense or another 
descriptive ; it may involve either a designation or descriptive name 
of the dale itself, in some form, or else some distinct or salient 
characteristic of the dale. Otherwise there would be no meaning in 
it. To illustrate what EF mean :—There is a very singular feature in 
this parish which one only needs to notice in order to become aware 
that it has been a singular feature for countless generations ; and the 
wonder would be if it had not been named as well, and in like 
manner, as the river Esk which runs through the valley to the north 
of it. The feature in question is named Coums—a survival of 
course from the Celtic czm—and there are three three-century old 
field names connected with it—viz., Coums Leas, Coums Ellers, 
Coums Intack. Now, the element coums in these names is the 
descriptive name of the immediate neighbouring divisional area of 
the place. In the same way, in the case of such very doubtful 
prefixes as help form the names Rosedale, Glaisdale, Farndale, 
Camisedale, there is always the possibility that either or each of 
those prefixes may involve a descriptive local term; and in the case 
of Camisedale I almost think it may be found to be actually so. I 
cannot enter here of course into the patiently and carefully thought- 
out considerations which have enabled me to localise Camisedale ; 
but this I may say that localising it as I do, the formation or fashion 
of the dale in question is such as to have led either the original 
Dane or his Danish-speaking successors to name the depth of it 
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botn ; the enclosing banks on either side and at the sharply converg- 
ing meeting-point of them, rising in a singularly rapid ascent from a 
level of five hundred feet to over twelve hundred on the east, and 
above a thousand on the west, while the total area below, between 
the contour lines marked with the numbers 500 and 600, is markedly 
constrained and limited. I will put the rest, not in my own words, 
because, as it happened, when I was just going to write what I had 
to say tothe same effect exactly, the letter containing the following 
was put into my hands, and I prefer giving it in so eminent a 
scholar’s (Mr. H. Bradley) own form :—“ There is a well-known 
Celtic topographical term (Gaelic form camas) apparently having the 
primitive sense ‘ the space between the thighs.’ In Gaelic it has this 
sense ; also that of bay, creek, bight. But in place-names it is not 
confined to sea-side localities, and I suspect it may have meant a 
valley or V-shaped flat between hills, comparable to what is expressed 
by the primary use of the word. It may not be certain that this 
word appears in your Camisedale, Kemesdayll, but I should think it 
not unlikely.” Had the writer had the opportunity of becoming 
personally acquainted with the locality designated, and seen the 
V-shaped contour of the enclosing ‘‘ banks,” I think he would have 
been struck with the singularly descriptive nature of the phrase he 
has employed. 


Some Parochial Papers relating to Glaston, 
in the County of Rutland. 


BY THE REV. CHR: WORDSWORTH, M.A. 


ITI. 


The following memoranda are in the handwriting of Dr. Law, 
Master of Peterhouse and Rector of Glaston, 1756. Consecrated 
Bishop, for Carlisle, 1769. 


July 3, 1758. Rec’ then of M™ Bottomley y° sum of 7 7 8 
due from Glayston Parish on acc‘ of Kirby’s Family 
I say rec’ by me, E. Law. 
Mem. I paid on y* same acc‘ to y* overseers... _- £4 & 
and have y* Apothecary M* Wall’s Bill of... ‘ i <s 
w™ he is willing to give y° widow towards paying her 
Leniiend if y* Parish of Glayston allow it. 


E. Law. 3268 


Aug. 1. Rec* then of y® overseers of Glaston y® above Bills being 
43 25. 8d., by me, E. Law. In all rec* oo 10s. 4d. 
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(1) Recd. March 24, 1758, of the Rev* Doc’ Law the sume of 
Al 135. od., being in full for a Eleven week pay to Kirby’s 


Family, By me, Jn° Cory, Overseer. 
Rec? of the Rev’ Doct’ Laws na 
March 24, 1758. Jn° Cory 









sty 6 


(In D* Law’s writing). P*before for Glaston, Jan.3 7 7 8 


(2) Rec* of M* Buckley [? Curate in Charge] ... 


I 19 0 


Thirteen weeks allowance at 3° p’ week from Lady Day to 


Mids‘ Last by me Henry Shaw for Widow Kirby. 


[Apothecary’s Bill.] 
Widow Curby to G. Wall. 


1757 Nov. 14. A Mixture 
a Draught 
a Glyster 
15- Mixture rep* 
a Blister .. 
16. an Emulsion 
17. a Mixture 


1g. Do. 
21 Do. 
25. Do. 
28. Drops 
30. Mixture rep* 

Dec. 1. Do. 7 
4. 4 Doses of Purifying Physick se 
iE Do. do. fac 

10. Do. do. 


m 





(Note by D" Law). ‘W*" M® Wall gives to y* Widow towards pay- 


ing her Landlord.’ 


7 March, 1758. For the two Coffins 
1759 Constable’s Account. 

To 30 Dozen of Sparrows 

To Dennis Taylor for makeing Militia Lists, " &c. 

To 3 Journeys to Uppingham at Meetings of the 
Gentlemen for raising the Militia and to expenses 
of my Selfe and Two Men _... 

1760 (Overseers) A bill For Alis Cirby Girle For Shoes 
March 12, the Eldest a p. of Shoes 
24, the second i 
28, the younger __,, 
(Constable) To 35 Doz. of Sparrows at rid, és 
1761 Oct. 15. Rob. Hills account for ale for the Parish 
of Glaston on account of Dewty Work 


(The same, Jan. 17, 1767, amounted to ros.) 
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To Dennis Taylor for drawing an Agreement between 
this parish and John Johnson for keeping a 


Workhouse ree 2 0 
To a Woman and Children ‘supposed to have small 
pox o 2 


Paid John Johnson for keeping the Workhouse 10 0 
1764 May 30. Boys Brought at Several Times Teen 
Douzen of Sparrows ... : s 
(Ten passes appear in the Overseers? Bill this year. ) 
1766 The Disburstments of John Johnston as Constable— 
Paid the Baylif for Calling the Town we 
paid for the eins of 6 nel Weomen and 
Children P 
paid to a man for serving the militia. 
1768 Land-tax collected (2 Quarters) ... oad 3 
less Salary “ wen ens 
House and Window-tax 
less Salary... 
1767 for W. Hales, 7 June, Veal od. 
12 June. Mutton 6d. me 
17 June. Mutton, 6d. bia 
4 June. to Hailes Family 
6 For Coals for Do. 
For Bread 
For Sugar 
8 For Bread , 
For Tea and Sugar 
9 For Bread 
For Oat Meal, Salt, and ‘Candles 
The Nurse - , 
10 For Flower 
For Tea ... 
11 Coals 
Wood 
Butter 
Flower 
Milk 
Tea and Sugar 
Butter and Milk . 
Balm [z.c., Barm or r Yeast] and Baking... 
&c., &e. 
1768 Inoculating four children at Liddington oe 
to the Parish of Glaiston - 1 
Paid Cash for thier Assistance “ 
1769 April 24 for Going for the ficick for the Inocklation 2 
Paid M* Pritty a Dubble Payment ~ © 
27 Paid to M’ Ficher (Jeremiah Fisher of 
Kings Cliff) a part due for Forstles 
Boy (Thomas Frostly) ows 3 0° 0 
Paid for the Indenters and Expence 


° 
+ 


+ pc nain® 
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April 30 Borte of M" eee half a hundred 


of fagarts 8 o 
for feching home.. I oO 
16, 1769, the Constabls Disbostment. 
18, For the Pinfold Whale (? wall) mending 4 6 
to a Pass ... - ° 
to a pass 2 Men There Wives 7 Chil® . o 6 
May 20" at Several times for 15 Dozen of Sparers 2 6 
June 24" Going in With the List consarning the Militior 2 o 
for attending when they was Drown (? Drawn) 2 o 
3 Notcessis John Bains Ale Lic. freehold Io 
The freeholders Bill <a 3.0 
3 Notceisis, Milisher, —_ highways... Io 
1 Notceis vi °o 4 
Attending at the Statices 2 0 
to the Watch at the feast . 3 
Foure Shesions Bills 4 0 
Two Sizes Bills ... 2 o 
To a pass o 6 
Sep. 2. A Melitiah Notis sb I oO 
Dec. 30. For watching a man all night and sending 
him out of the County the next _ by the 
Order of M‘ pochin .... 6 0 


Miscellaneous Extracts from the Accounts and Minutes of various 


Parish Officers at Glaston. 


At a Parish Meeting at the Church of Glaston, 15 Apr. It 
is agreed by vs whose names are subscribed (22 names) that 
M‘ Lyon ffancourt and M* Dennys Taylor now elected Church- 
wardens for the year ensueing doe in or about the moneth of 
May next leavie the summe of 4/. 6s. by a rate of 1d. per 
acre for the building of a Loft at the west end of the body of 
the Church, 16 foot in length and 6 foot in breadth for the 
vse of the Singers of the Parish. 

Soe as the same be butified with Railes and Bannisters on 
the front and be finished before Midsummer next. 

(It appears that the cost amounted to 1o/. 55.) 
For Mason work . . . where the Sparrows went Into 
the Church, 3 days and half ... ae ~~ ae 

For Catching Sparrows . , 3 10 
At this Vestry and Meeting Easter Tu., 21 : April, taken into 
consideration the dangerous condition of the Gallery in this 
Church and that appearing by report of Jenny Birch that it 
ought to be taken down and Rebuilt and was unanimously 
agreed that the same should be rebuilt in a substantial manner. 
(6 names) 
(Overseers of the Poor) To be allowed to John Baines for 
causing two parts of the Act of Parliament for Badging 
paupers to be wrote, one for the Justices and the other upon 
the Church Door of this parish __... des — (= © 
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(Highways) Received by Compositions for Statute 

Work, &c. ws Sf © 
For Hireing a Watch at the feast, unbrought to acc* 

by M* Burrows (Churchwarden & Constable)... 3 8 
John Johnson appointed in Vestry (5 April) Master and 
Keeper of a Parish Workhouse,. . . the Stipend of Tenn 
Pounds for one year to Commence from the date hereof for the 
same And that he doe receive all such person and persons as 
shall apply for Relief from the said Parish [‘ shall be brought 
unto him by the Churchwardens and Overseers of the Poor. . 
or any of their Successors’ 1781] And in Consideration 
thereof he the said J. J. Doth for himself and his executors 
Promise &c to Provide for all and every the said Paupers 
sufficient Meat Drink Washing and Lodging [‘and Employ- 
ment’ 1781] and to Deal with them in all respect according 
to the Law and Statutes in that Case made and provided.’ 

[In 178i the Master of the Workhouse (W. Chapman, 
gardener) received as much as 35/. but this was gradually 
decreased till it stood in 1789 and 1790 at about the original 
sum (M‘ Fox and W. Bingham being the names of the masters 
in those years respectively). | 
It was unanimously agreed (before the breaking up of the 
[Easter Tuesday] Meeting) That the Churchwardens and 
Overseers of the Poor . . . Do and shall immediately Convene 
the Severall Persons hereafter named who have Intruded 
themselves into this Parish not having any legall Settlement 
there, Before any Two of his Majesties Justices of the Peace 
for this County in order to be examined as to her and their 
legal Place of Settlement 


To wit 
Ann Dorman Jun’ 
Eliz™ Woodcock 
Will” Hull Jun‘ 
Ann Pickering 


And at this Meeting it was also further unanimously ordered 
and agreed that a New Church Door to Consist of a Hatch 
Door within the same be made by ffrancis Birch of Uppingham 
in a Substantial Manner with proper ffastnings in order to 
make the Church more Warm and Comfortable to the 
Audience in the Cold Seasons of the Year. 


By Sale of an Old Door __.... 5 6 
(Overseers) Leavied on the Town for y® Purpose of 
Innoculating y* poor at 6* pr £4, and as 
Benefactions (3/. 17s.) . 7 
At the Vestry it was agreed that the ‘Overseer of the’ Poor she 
be allow’d one Guinea per annum (as a Compensation for his 
Trouble of serving the office) out of the Levies: and that 
M’ Bloor of Uppingham be employ’d as Apothecary for the 
poor when Necessity may require medical assistance, 
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Easter Tuesday, the 13th Day of April. At this Vestry it 
was unanimously agreed that a proper Person shall be agreed 
with and employed to take the moles within this parish by 
the year, provided such a person can be found out and engaged 
on reasonable Terms, and also that the Expence be paid by 
the Constable or overseer of the parish for the time being. 
M’ Sandhill bill to Tho* Baines to 1 Dozen mole- 
traps... we jee one -— ii 
April 9. Paid J. Parker {Mole catcher] 
May 13.5 9 his fox 
July 3. 9 ” 
Dec. tr. 55 
8 Jan. Paid him more in part 
Feb. 5. J. Parker ; te 
March 8. paid him more in part ao 
April 10. To J. Parker 
April 18. Mole traps 
Agreement with Thomas Naylor for 3 years to kill 
the Moles in the Parish of Glaston 

First Year ... 

Second Year 

Third Year.. : 
April 5. For 22 Mole traps... 
March 21. §S. Fxton of Barrowden “Mole catcher 3 
March 23. Paid Warington for catching moles 31 
Mar. 24. It was this day agreed at a Vestry Meeting held 
that Tho* Pickering of Laxton was to Destroy the Rats at 5/. 
per annum. 
Dt Hodgson, Master of Peterhouse, provided Allotment 
Gardens. 
4 Oct. Agreed that the Sparrows should be paid for and the 
Mole-catcher should be continued. 
24 Aug. The small-pox appeared in Glaston. 
23 Nov. To provide labour for the unemployed poor. That 
the rate of wages should be as follows 


Thomas Russel, 1s. per day. 
Thomas Berridge, 1s. per day. 


and that William Knight, Thomas Nailor, and James 
Brittain should be employed alternately amongst the 
different farmers. 


26 March. Agreed that the Lanes be let at 2 guineas per 
annum to M* Robert Osborne. 

25 March. That M* Thorpe be offered 30s. for catching 
Moles. 

16 Feb. The Surveyors were authorized to put two men on 
the Turnpike road to Scrape it. 

25 March. To allow M' A,, Solicitor, 5s. for successfully 
defending the parish against a claim made by the Com- 
missioners of the Turnpike. 
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That the Mole Catcher should be discontinued, and that 
the 1/, 10s. derived from the lanes should be expended in 
Sparrows. 

[A new-comer having introduced the newfangled theory that moles 
were rather beneficial, Billy Thorpe the mole catcher (who had done 
his work very thoroughly for several years) in high dudgeon promised 
that he would contrive ‘‘to kick out some moles (or ‘ mouldywarps ’ 
as they are locally called) in Barrowden wood and turn them on the 
Glaston farmers’ lands to do them good.” He was as good as his 
word. Thorpe was a skilful poacher. He built himself a hut of 
leaves and branches in the wood. It was burnt down by the keepers 
in his absence. Squire X saw him one day with a bulging pocket, 
and charged him with secreting game. ‘ You may joost take it out 
yourself, if ye wull,” said Billy, and the unhappy gentleman put in 
his hand and discovered that he was clutching a fine hedgehog. | 


1856. Jan. 8. Proposed by M’* Valentine Godfrey, as Surveyor of 
the roads, that some repair should be given to the Glaston 
Turnpike road. 

It was the [sense] of the meeting (10 present) that nothing 
should be done in the matter until legal notice be received 
from the Commissioners of Turnpikes. 

(8 months later roo load of stone was ordered.) 

1862. 24 March. That two trucks of Mount Sorrel granite be 
obtained by the Overseer of Highways. 

1863. 23 June. Sale of the Poor Houses in the village. 

1871. 1« March. The Chairman made out a List of Persons liable 
to serve as Constables for the Parish of Glaston for the 
ensuing year. 

[This appears to be the latest occasion when a List of Constables 

was written. | 


The following is a broadside pinned on to some Accounts of 
the year 1720. 


A certain Cure for the Bite of a Mad Dog, taken out of the new 
Edition of D* Mead’s Mechanical Account of Poisons.* 


ET the Patient be blooded in the Arm nine or ten ounces. 


Take of the Herb call’d in Latin Lichen cinereus terrestris, in 
English Ash Colour'd Ground Liverwort, clean’d, dry’d, and pow- 
der’d, half an Ounce. 

Of black Pepper powder’d, two Drachms. 

Mix these well together and divide the Powder into four Doses, 
one of which must be taken every Morning, fasting, for four 
mornings successively, in half a Pint of Cow’s Milk warm. After 





* Dr. Richard Mead, born 1673, died 1754. His Mechanical Account first 
appeared in 1702 ; improved edition, 1744. 
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these four Doses are taken, the Patient must go into the Cold Bath, 
or a cold Spring or River every Morning fasting, for a Month; He 
must be dipt all over, but not stay in (with his head above Water) 
longer than half a Minnet, if the Water be very cold. After this he 
must go in three Times a Week fora Fortnight longer. 

The Lichen is a very common Herb, grows generally in sandy and 
barren Soils all over England. ‘The right Time to gather it is in the 
Month of October or November. 


N.B —Dipping in the Sea, after the manner as it is usually 
practised, is of no Service at all. 


Receipt of Cattle frequented by the Distemper in 1840. 


lb. of Salts, 
} lb. of Sulphur, 
2 oz. of Ground Ginger, 
2 oz. Salt Petre, 
14 pints of Gruel or Linceed Tea, 
To each beast. 


The following old-fashioned Apothecaries’ Bills may be of some 
interest :— 


(i.) Darmond Glaston, 1735. 


Nov. 17. Blister Plaster & Mellilot 
Sweating Electuary 
Julap A Pint , 
Plaister for the Throat . 
Purgeing Potion.. 
» 19. 2 Blisters 
Epileptic Mixture 
Spirits of Hartshorn 
» 20. Sweating Mixture 
Purgeing Potion.. 
» 22. Five Journeys Bleeding & Attendance &c 
», 24. Oyle for y* Ear. ‘ a 
Plaister for x Throat 
» 26. Mellilot . 
Dec™ 1. Tincture.. 
Epileptic Julap .. 
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April 20, 1736. 
Receiv’d the full Contents of this and all demands, 
pro W™ Hodges. 











May 


Aprill 


June 








14. 


15. 


Rec* March 14, 1743-4 75. 6d. in full of this Bill 
pro W™ Hodges. 


(iii.) Widow Kirby’s bill, 1757, has been given above. 
The Parish of Glaiston. To W™ Forfitt, 1771. 


(iv.) 


22. 


I. 


22. 


24. 


(ii.) Rob* Hayles Glaston, by Order. 
M’ Parker D' to W™ Hodges, 1743. 


Astringent Bolus 
Cordial Julep 
Astringent Powder 
Cordial Bolus 
Astringent Julep .. 
A Journey 


Journey to Wid. Frostley 
Large febrifuge Mixture 
Journey to Thos. Darmond 


Six papers of Balsamic powders do 


Bottle Balsamic Diuretic Drops 
A Blister to the Back 

Digestive Ointment Do... 
Journey Do ‘ 

a Balsamic Electuary Do 

The Drops repeated, Do 

Large Cardiac Mixture ... 
Journey Do - , 

The Mixture repeated 
Digestive Ointment 


Three Doses Anodyne - De 


Journey Do 
Do 


A Vomit and Chamile flowers si 


Journey 

The Electuary repeated... 
Journey Do 2 “a 
Bottle Stomach Drops ... 
The Mixture repeated ... 
The Electuary repeated 
The Drops repeated Do 
Journey 


Dressing a Wound on the Lip, Frostley's s Child 


Degestive Tincture 

Pot Degestive Liniment 
Taking out Two Teeth... 
The Tincture repeated .. 
The Liniment repeated .. 
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Two purging Draughts, M' Browne 
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(v.) Stapleton’s Wife by Order of M* Clarke. 


D* to R. Larratt, oe. 
Anodyne Julep .. 
Six Draughts 
Journey ... 
Six Draughts 
Cordial Tincture 
Journey .. 
Febrifuge ‘Decoction 
Journey .. 
Six Draughts 
Journey . 
Anodyne Draught 
Febrifuge Decoction 
Journey .. 
Cordial Anodyne Julep. 
Six Draughts 
Journey 
Febrifuge Decoction 
Do. Decoction ... 
Decoction 
Journey .. 
Decoction repeat’d 
Journey ... 
Febrifuge Electuary 
Decoction as before 
Journey ... 
Electuary 
Decoction 
Do. re 
Electuary as before 
Decoction 
Electuary 
Decoction 
Hartshorn 
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Rec? April 15" 1772. 
(vi.) Goody Potter by Order of M* Parker, 1776. 


March 1 Six Cord: Sud: Boluss 
Do. Mixtures Dr 


£o 


Rec‘ the Contents in full 
per me R, Larratt, 


(CONCLUDED. ) 
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Wotes on the smaller Cathedral Churches 
of $reland. | 
im 
THE PROVINCE OF LEINSTER. 


LEINSTER contains within its limits, not only the Dublin cathedrals 
and Kilkenny, each of which is very well known; but also the 
celebrated ecclesiastical remains at Glendalough and Clonmacnoise, 
both of which places were at one time seats of bishoprics. These 
churches, having all of them been fully examined and described by 
antiquaries, do not properly come within our range of observation in 
the present series of notes. In addition to these, there are two 
dioceses (Ardagh and Meath), now reckoned within the limits of the 
province of Leinster, which are without cathedral churches. By this 
process of exhaustion, we are left with only three cathedral churches 
in Leinster, which, correctly speaking, claim our notice. In the 
former cases we will merely touch incidentally on one or two 
points of interest connected with the different dioceses and 
cathedrals, and reserve our remarks, more particularly, for the 
three less known cathedrals of Ferns, Kildare, and Leighlin. 

We may remark, in passing, that the dioceses of Ardagh, Clon- 
macnoise, and Meath, within the ancient limits of the kingdom of 
Meath, are now reckoned as within the province of Leinster. They 
are, however, suffragan to Armagh, the metropolitan see of Ulster, 
and as such are, by Dr. Cotton, reckoned as if in Ulster itself. We 
have thought it more convenient, in spite of Dr. Cotton’s arrange- 
ment, to follow the strict limits of the civil provinces alone. 


ARDAGH. 
[St Patrick.] 


The bishopric of Ardagh is one of the most ancient in Ireland, 
and was founded by St. Patrick.* Ardagh itself is now only a small 
hamlet in county Longford, about five miles from Edgworthstown 
station, and it must not be confounded with another place of the 
same name, in county Limerick, where the celebrated Ardagh chalice 
was discovered a few years ago. 

The cathedral church of Ardagh has long been demolished ; 
indeed bishop Bedell, of Kilmore, when the see of Ardagh was 
added to his charge im commendam, wrote as follows to archbishop 
Laud (April tst, 1630) : 


“‘T have not been unmindful of your Lordships commands, to 
advertise you, as my experience should inform me, of the state of the 
Church, which I shall now the better do, because I have been about 





* Fasti Eccl. Hib., Vol. iii., p. 178. 
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my Diocesses, and can set down, out of my knowledge and view, 
what I shall relate: and shortly to speak much ill matter in a few 
words, it is very miserable. The Cathedral Church of Ardagh, one 
of the most ancient in Jre/and, and said to be built by S. Patrick, 
together with the Bishops House there, down to the ground. The 
Church here, [Kilmore] built, but without Bell or Steeple, Font or 
Chalice. The Parish Churches all in a manner ruined, and un- 
roofed, and unrepaired.” * 

Since 1603, with the exception of two very short intervals, the 
bishopric of Ardagh has been held in commendam, either by the 
archbishops of Tuam, or by the bishops of Kilmoret; and the 
cathedral church, which bishop Bedell deplored as being wholly 
ruined in his time, has never been rebuilt. A small church, erected 
at Ardagh, for the use of the few Protestant residents, has never been 
accounted as of cathedral dignity ; and several of the bishops have 
been enthroned, in consequence of this, as bishops of Ardagh, in 
the more important and neighbouring parish church of Longford.} 
There is still a dean of Ardagh, and there is also an archdeacon of 
the diocese, but there is no chapter, and there is very slight evidence 
of the existence of any capitular body in the past.§ in 1839, the 
see of Ardagh was permanently united with that of Kilmore; 
Elphin, in the province of Connaught, being added to the united 
sees in 1841, thus forming the union of the Protestant sees of 
Kilmore, Elphin, and Ardagh, which still exists. According to the 
Roman Catholic arrangement, the sees of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise 
are held together. 

It will, perhaps, be remembered that it was while loitering through 
the village of Ardagh, that Oliver Goldsmith was directed by a wag, 
to the house of Sir Ralph Fetherston for an inn. The story is well 
known, how Goldsmith found the baronet sitting by the fire, and 
how Sir R. Fetherston, seeing the mistake under which Goldsmith 
was labouring, good humoredly encouraged the deception for a time. 
The incidents of the occasion formed the ground work of the comedy, 
Mistakes of a Night: 


CLONMACNOISE. 
[.S¢. Kieran.] 


Clonmacnoise is so celebrated, and so much has been written 
concerning it, and the group of buildings of which it consists, that 
it does not come within the limits which we have set ourselves in 
these papers. A very few remarks, therefore, must suffice. 





* Life of William Bedell, D.D., Bishop of Kilmore in Ireland, London, 1685, 


P- 45: 
+ In 1633, a. Bedell resigned the see of Ardagh, and Dr. John Richardson 


was appointed to the See of Ardagh alone, which he held till the Revolution. In 
1692 Dr. Ulysses Burgh was consecrated bishop of the see of Ardagh alone, 
but he died the same year. With these two exceptions, Ardagh has been held 
either with Tuam, or with Kilmore. ; 

t Fasti Eccl. Hid., =. DP. 99-100. 

§ Zbid., Vol. iii., pp. 185, 194. 
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It is not exactly clear at what period the bishopric of Clon- 
macnoise was constituted, but it originated in an abbey which was 
founded in 548, at Clonmacnoise, by St. Kieran ; and it continued 
a separate see until the year 1568, when by an Act of the Irish 
Parliament, the see of Clonmacnoise was merged in that of Meath.* 
There is still, notwithstanding this, a dean of Clonmacnoise, and 
this officer is the only representative at the present day of this 
ancient bishopric. 

Without attempting to give anything like a description of 
the building itself, it will be convenient if we point out that the 
cathedral church of Clonmacnoise is the small ruined structure 
known as the Temple McDermot.t It was originally built in 909, 
by Flann, King of Ireland, and Colman, abbot of Clonmacnoise, but 
it was in a great measure re-erected in the fourteenth century ; 
although the remarkable western doorway and considerable portions 
of the nave appear to be part of the original church. On the north 
side there is a doorway of perpendicular character, built by Odo 
O’Malon, dean of Clonmacnoise. His death is recorded by the 
Four Masters as having occurred in 1461. Dean Odo’s doorway 
has over it, in the centre an image of St. Patrick, and on either side 
of St. Patrick, there are two other figures of St. Francis and of St. 
Dominick. Above, in a band, there is the inscription : 


Dotis Odo Decanus Cluanni me fieri fecit. 


The chapter of Clonmacnoise seems to have consisted of twelve 
prebendaries, in addition to the dean. There was also an arch 
deacon of the diocese. Dr. Cotton says, “ We have notices 
remaining of Archdeacons down to 1639, but no names of 
Prebendaries can now be found. At the present the Dean is the 
only remaining member of this corporation.$ 


DUBLIN. 


The Cathedral Church of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, otherwise 
Christ Church, Dublin, and 
The Collegiate and Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, Dublin. 


We omit a description of the two cathedral churches of Dublin, as 
they are both of them well known buildings, and have both been 
fully and frequently described elsewhere. It seems advisable, how- 
ever, to make a few remarks on the singularity of Dublin in possessing 
two cathedral churches. The late Mr. Mackenzie Walcott wrote 





* Dr. Cotton has printed the Act in full from the original in the Rolls Office, 
Dublin ; see Fasti Eccl. Hib., Vol. i., p. 133, ete. 

+ So named from McDermot, chief of Moyhurg, who rebuilt it. Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott, in Cathedrals of the United Kingdom, p. 297, describes 
Clonmacnoise Cathedral twice over, without being aware that he was doing sv. 
Once as the Temple McDermot, and afterwards as “ the Cathedral of the diocese 
of Meath,” which it never was. 

t Fasti Eccl, Hib., Vol. i., p. 143. 
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respecting this as follows: ‘* Dublin (Dubb linn ‘ Blackwater’), 
like London and Chester, contains two cathedrals ; Rome being the 
only instance abroad of such an arrangement.”* This state- 
ment is altogether erroneous. London, of course, has only 
one cathedral church, that of St. Paul; and St. Peter’s, 
Westminster, which is presumably the church referred to as the 
second cathedral, is in the first place situated, not in London, but 
in the contiguous city of Westminster ; and secondly it is a collegiate 
church only, and not a cathedral church at all. With regard to 
Chester, it is quite true that St. John’s parish church was for a short 
season accounted the cathedral church of the Mercian bishopric of 
Coventry and Lichfield ; but this was only so during the episcopate 
of a single bishop.t Ever since the erection of the separate see of 
Chester, by Henry VIII., the church of the dissolved monastery of 
St. Werburg has been, and is, the only cathedral church in Chester. 
So again, St. Peter’s, Rome, is not a cathedral church, but a basilica. 
The cathedral church of Rome, and there is only one such, is the 
church of St. John, Lateran, in which, and not in St. Peter’s, the 
Pope has his throne as Bishop of the diocese of Rome. 

The case of Dublin is practically unique, and it has arisen from 
the episcopal see being placed in two churches, both of which are 
in or adjoining the same city. Somewhat similar instances occurred 
in England in the middle ages, in the case of the bishopric of 
Coventry and Lichfield, and also in the case of the bishopric of 
Bath and Wells. In each of these two cases, however, the cathedral 
churches were in separate cities, and hence the dual title to a single 
see. It may be noted too, in the case of Dublin, that St. Patrick’s is 
not within what were the ancient limits of the city, and it is described 
as being juxta Dublin. It would seem from this fact, that there is 
some ground for the theory that St. Patrick’s was raised to cathedral 
dignity in 1214, as being situated in the diocese of Glendalough, 
then merged into Dublin, and to perpetuate the memory of the 
suppressed see.{ However, this may be, Mr. Walcott’s statements 
are quite wrong, and the only cases at all parallel to that of Dublin 
are those such as Coventry and Lichfield, or Bath and Wells. The 
difference being in the case of Dublin, that the two cathedral 
churches are in or near the same city. 


FERNS. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Edan, otherwise Mogue. 


Ferns is a small town, little more indeed than a village, situated 
in county Wexford, on the line of railway from Dublin to Wexford, 
and about seventy miles from the capital. Besides the cathedrai 





* The Cathedrals of the United Kingdom, p. 303. F 

+ Peter, chaplain to William the Conqueror, was consecrated to Coventry and 
Lichfield, 1074 or 1075, when he moved the see to Chester, where he died in 
1085. His successor restored the see to Coventry again. - 

t See more as to this: Fasté Eccl. Hid., Vol. v., p. 105. 
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church, there are remains of a castle built on an eminence over- 
looking the town, and the ruins of an Augustinian monastery. 

The bishopric of Ferns is of considerable antiquity, and was 
founded in the sixth century ; St. Edan or Mogue, to whom the church 
is now dedicated, being the first bishop of the see. Some of the 
earlier of the bishops were called “archbishops,” and others 
designated themselves from the district, bishops of Wexford, instead 
of from the see town, bishops of Ferns, The cathedral church, 
however, has not much of interest now remaining. It was to all 
intents and purposes rebuilt in 1817. It consists of a parallelogram, 





FERNS CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


with a western tower, and with a small appended outbuilding to the 
west of the tower; the windows are narrow lancets, and the whole of 
the exterior is covered with cement. To the east of the present 
building there are a few remains of the choir of the ancient 
cathedral; these consist of a portion of the walls, with some very 
graceful lancet windows. During the alterations made at the 
beginning of the century, a monumental figure of a bishop, vested 
and bearing a crozier, was found. There seems no doubt that the 
figure represents St. Edan, and though of much later date, marked 
his burial place. It has been carefully preserved, and an inscription 
added, which is given at length by Dr. Cotton. From what has 
been said, it will be seen that Ferns cathedral is quite a small and un- 
important building. Indeed, in the report of the Commission of 
1868, it is said, “ There is a parish church [at Ferns] called the 
Cathedral.” This is, however, a mis-statement, and it would seem 
to have arisen from the common, though mistaken, notion that a 
small or insignificant church cannot be of cathedral dignity. The 
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church is undoubtedly the cathedral church of Ferns, although it is 
also used as the Protestant parish church as well. 

The chapter of Ferns was returned in 1868 as consisting of fifteen 
members, viz.: dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, archdeacon, 
and ten prebendaries. 

Dr. Thomas Ram, who was consecrated to the sees of Ferns and 
Leighlin in 1605, rebuilt, in 1630, the bishop’s palace, and being 
then of great age, placed the following couplet over the doorway : 


**This house Ram built for his succeeding brothers 
Thus sheep bear wool, not for themselves, but others.” 


GLENDALOUGH. 
[St. Peter and St. Paul.| 


Glendalough, or the “Seven churches,” in county Wicklow, is so 
well known, and being near Dublin, is so much of a show place, that 
it has often been very fully described elsewhere, and it does not 
properly fall within our limits of observation in the present series of 
notes. A very few words here must therefore suffice. 

The bishopric of Glendalough was founded in the sixth century, 
and the diocese comprised the greater portion of the present diocese 
of Dublin, in which it was absorbed in the year 1213.* 

The building, which is usually known as the cathedral, at 
Glendalough, is a small and very early edifice, situated within the 
same enclosure as our Lady’s Church, St. Kevins ‘‘ Kitchen,” and 
the Round Tower. It appears to have been built in the seventh 
century, and in its present roofless and ruined condition, comprises 
a nave and chancel. The latter, however, seems to be of a rather 
later period than the nave. The entire length of the building is 
about ninety-six feet. The nave is forty-eight feet six inches in 
length, and thirty feet in breadth. The chancel twenty-five feet in 
length by twenty-two feet in width.t 

Since the absorption of the see of Glendalough in that of Dublin, 
there has been an archdeacon of Glendalough, whose stall was 
placed in St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 


KILDARE. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Brigid. 


The bishopric of Kildare originated in a monastic institution, 
founded in the sixth century by St. Brigid. At an early period of its 
history the see of Kildare was for a time reckoned archiepiscopal. t 





* See as to this what has been said in these notes under Dublin ; and also more 
at length of Harris’ edition of Sir J. Ware’s History of the Bishops of Ireland, 
375» etc. ; and also Fasté Eccl. Hib., Vol. ii., p. 213, and Vol. v., pp. 105, 106, 


3 For a detailed description of this building the reader is referred to the late 
Lord Dunraven’s Notes on Lrish Architecture, Vol. i., p. 96. 
t Fasti Eccl. Hid., Vol. ii., p. 222: 
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Harris, in his edition of Sir James Ware’s History of the Bishops 
of Ireland,* speaks as follows of the condition of Kildare cathedral 
in the early part of last century : 


“The Church of Xi/dare is for the most part in Ruins; yet 
the Walls are still standing, together with the South side of the 
Steeple and the Walls of the Nave, which is adorned to the 
South with six Gothick Arches, and as many Buttresses. The 
North side of the Steeple is level with the Ground, and is said 
to have been beaten down by a Battery planted against it during 
the Rebellion in 1641. The Choir, where Divine Service is used, 
had nothing worth Notice in it, except a large Gothick Window 
much decayed, which the Chapter have lately taken down, and in 
the Room have erected a modern Venetian Window. The South 
Wing, which was formerly a Chappel, is in Ruins, and in it lie two 
large Stone Statues in A/to-Relievo curiously carved. One represents 
a Bishop in his Robes, a Pastoral Staff in his right Hand, and a 
Mitre on his Head, supported by two Monkeys [Angels!] with 
several other Decorations: But being without Inscription, it ieaves 
only room for Conjecture, that it was erected for Edmund Lane, 
Bishop of Xi/dare, who was buried here in 1522. The other is the 
Monument of Sir Maurice Fits-Girald of Lackah, curiously cut in 
Armour, with an Inscription round the Stone, and upon the right 
side of it are five Escutcheons differently emblazoned. Ralph of 
Bristol, Bishop of Kildare, was at no small Charge in repairing and 
adorning this Cathedral; and was the first Englishman who sat in 
this See. He died in 1232. It again fell into Decay in the Reign 
of King Henrey the VIIth and was repaired by the above mentioned 
Edmund Lane.t At thirty yards distance from the West end of the 
Church stands an handsome round Tower, adorned with a Battle- 
ment: It is full fourty four yards high; and at the same distance 
from the Tower, an antient Pedestal of rough unhewn Stone remains, 
on which formerly stood a Cross, the top of which now lieth in the 
Church-yard ; but the Shaft is converted to a Step leading to the 
Communion Table.” 


This description of Kildare cathedral, as it was in 1739, is also a 
fairly accurate account of its condition until the last few years, when 
under the late Mr. G. E. Street’s direction, an almost entire 
rebuilding of the church was carried out. The church is a small 
and plain cruciform building, with a central tower, and without any 
side aisles. About twenty years ago, immediately after the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, a scheme was proposed for the 
‘* Restoration ” of the cathedral ; and Mr. Street’s professional advice 
was sought. As Mr. Street’s report is out of print, and as it is of 
considerable importance and value, we cannot do better than quote 
his description of Kildare cathedral at the time, made after he had 





* Dublin, 1739. p. 379. 
+ Bishop of Kildare, 1482-1522. 
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carefully inspected the building. Mr. Street’s report is dated 
October 31st, 1871, and speaking of the then state of Kildare 
cathedral, he says : 


“ This ancient Cathedral appears to have been built in the early 
part of the thirteenth century. It was a simple Cross Church, with- 
out aisles, but with—apparantly—a Chapel of some kind opening 
out of the Eastern side of the South Transept. A Tower rose 
above the intersection of the arms of the cross; whilst a noble 
Round Tower stood, and still stands, not far from the Western 
end of the Nave. 




















KILDARE CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST (BEFORE THE RESTORATION). 


“The state of the fabric at present is this:—The Choir is 
the only part still roofed and used for service. It is fitted up 
for use as a Cathedral Choir, with seats for the parishioners in 
the centre. 

‘* Its architectural character is of the poorest description ; but it is 
probable, I think, that the side walls (especially the Northern one), 
are old, though modernized in all their architectural features. The 
roof is not in good condition, but is concealed from view by an 
internal flat and plastered ceiling.” 

The choir referred to by Mr. Street was raised from the ruins 
of the medieval choir, and was consecrated on St. Peter’s Day, 
1686; and on this occasion Thomas Wilson, afterwards known 
as the apostolic bishop of the Isle of Man, received deacon’s 
orders, when, in conjunction with his friend and patron, archdeacon 
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Hewetson,* he presented the silver paten still used in the cathedral 
service.t 

Since Mr. Street’s restoration was begun, the choir has been 
pulled down; and as a new one has not yet been built in its 
stead, the cathedral really consists at present of only three limbs 
of a cross. 

After thus speaking of the now demolished choir, Mr. Street 
proceeded to say : 


“ The rest of the Church isin ruins. The South Transept and the 
Nave have lost their roofs, but almost all their other architectural 
features still remain, either intact or in such a state as to make their 
restoration a matter of no difficulty. The Southern Elevation of the 
South Transept is one of great simplicity and of good character and 
proportion. Its window is a well designed triplet, simple externally, 
but with shafts and mouldings internally. The side walls of the 
Nave present a very remarkable design. The windows are simple 
lancets, separated from each other by buttresses. Between these 
buttresses bold arches are formed, nearly on a face with the front of 
the buttresses, and with a narrow space between them and the face 
of the wall. The effect of this arrangement is to throw a very bold 
shadow over the window, and to produce a most picturesque effect. 
But the reason for it is not clear. It looks somewhat as though the 
men who were building had more acquaintance with military than 
with ecclesiastical architecture, and as though the defence of the 
Church from hostile attack was a chief motive in this part of the 





* Michael Hewetson at the time prebendary of Ta-Sagart in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin ; afterwards in 1693 archdeacon of Armagh. 

+ We are indebted to the Very Rev. G. Y. Cowell, Dean of Kildare, for an 
account of this paten. It is a plain, circular plate, on a central circular stem, 
and measures 8? inches in diameter, and 3 inches in height. On the centre of the 
upper surface of the plate, are engraved the sacred letters, I. H. Ss. in Roman 
capitals, a cross rising from the H, but there are no surrounding rays of glory. 
Round the upper rim of the paten, also in Roman capital characters, is the legend : 
SACRUM DEO & ALTARI ECCLESIZ CATHEDRALIS STZ BRIGIDZ DARENSIS. Un- 
derneath the plate is the further legend in an inner circle, ** Ex unitis Devotionibus 
maximé Amicorum MICH : HEWETSON et THO : WILSON : Ille Presb™ et 
Przb"s Eccl® Cathis St Patr : Dub. Hic ad Diaconatus Ordinem Solemnitér 
admissus Die Consecrationis Hujus Eccl* viz Festo St Petri 1686.” A still further 
inscription has been added as follows, in an outer circle, on the under side of the 
plate: ‘‘Hic Tho* Wilson Vir eximia Doctrina Benevolentia, Virtute, et 
Pietate preditus, consecratus fuit Episcopus Sodorensis et Manniensis 
Jan : 16° 1697°. obiit Mar 7° 1755° AztS suz 92° Ut hec Memorize 
traderentur curavit Dixie Blundell hujus Eccle Decanus 1791°.” The paten only 
bears an indistinct maker’s mark, viz., a heater shaped shield, with the initials 
I. I., Or I. L., or perhaps I. E. and with a cinquefoil below the letters. Mr. 
Wilfred Cripps, C.B., to whom a sealing-wax impression of the mark was sent, 
writes to us that he does not recognize the mark, as one which he has previously 
found, on any piece of Irish or English plate. 

Besides bishop Wilson’s paten, there is a cup with a paten-cover belonging to 
Kildare Cathedral, both of which pieces are inscribed: ‘‘In usum Ecclesiz 
Cathedralis S. Brigidz Darensis 1741.” The hall-marks on the cup are those of 
the Dublin Geldsmiths’ Company for 1739. Maker, F.W. The paten-cover 
bears only the Hibernia and Harp marks. The other plate at the cathedral is 
quite modern. 
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design—a part which, to me at least, is novel. Whatever the history 
of the design may be, this at any rate is certain, that the effect of it 
is very striking and picturesque. 

“‘The West End of the Nave is destroyed, and its place occupied 
by a modern wall. It probably had a window either of five or of 
three lights, generally similar in detail to the window in the gable of 
the South Transept. 

“‘ The North Transept has been entirely destroyed, some part of 
it within a few years, when a new Tower was built in the angle 
between it and the Choir. This Tower is a poor erection, and most 
awkwardly placed, just behind the ruins of the noble Central Tower. 
‘The Central Tower is a mere wreck ; one side only—the South—is 
fairly perfect ; the whole of the rest of it has been destroyed. It is 
a work of fine design and proportion, not very lofty, but, in its 
complete state, so large as to give a good deal of the dignity of a 
Cathedral to what might otherwise have looked somewhat too much 
like a Parish Church. 

“There are various other fragments of great architectural and 
antiquarian interest in this building ; among them I may notice some 
fine encaustic tiles, and several fine monuments, with sculpture on 
the sides or slabs.” 


Mr. Street then proceeded in his report to advise what should 
be done, and in conclusion, estimated the cost of the work in the 
following words : 


“‘A few years more, and what now remains of this interesting 
Church may have become a thing of the past. Each winter's rain 
and frost help to disintegrate the very fabric of the walls, and that 
which is possible now may not be possible ere long. 

“T estimate the cost of the work I have recommended at the 
following sums :— 


(1) Nave... ae .- $1,650 
(2) South Transept ... _ 450 
(3) North do. ... nas 1,400 
(4) Central Tower ... des 1,500—Total ... £5,000 


“ The amount is not large: but the work is of a simple description, 
very free from ornament, and the cost is therefore moderate when 
one compares it with the size of the building.” 


Antiquaries may be pardoned for regretting that the attempt was 
ever made to re-build the cathedral from the old ruins ; but that 
having been done, it must be confessed that the result has been to 
produce as a re-construction of the ancient church, one of the most 
picturesque of modern ecclesiastical buildings in Ireland ; and it is 
a matter for regret that Mr. Street’s plans have never been finished. 
The church, as it stands at present, is a hollow shell, consisting of 
the nave, transepts, and central tower, but without any choir, and 
the windows (except those of the south transept, which is used for 
service) are unglazed and boarded up. As so much has been done, 
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it is a pity now that the work is not completed ; and we are glad 
to learn from the dean of Kildare that an effort is now being made to 
complete the cathedral, and to open up the whole for use. A sum 
of £7,000 was spent in carrying out Mr. Street’s designs, and it is 
estimated that another £4,000 will be required to build the choir, 
and to complete the cathedral in a proper manner; of this sum, 
about one half has been subscribed.* 


“ The constitution of the Chapter is singular ; it consists of four 
Dignitaries, and four Canons, viz., Dean, Chantor, Chancellor, and 
Treasurer. The four Canons have no titles from any place, but are 
named rst, znd, 3rd, and 4th Canon. There are also in this 





















KILDARE CATHEDRAL (RESIORED), FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


Diocese an Archdeacon, and eight Prebendaries, who are called 
Prebendaries ad extra. The Archdeacon is no Member of the 
Chapter ; but hath a Stall in the Choir, and a Voice in the Election of 
a Dean only ; and so have the eight Prebendaries ad extra, Each 
of the Dignitaries or Canons are capable of holding any of the 
Prebends ad extra ; but as such have only one Voice in the Election 
ofa Dean. The Prebendaries ad extra take their Designations from 
these places, viz., (1) Geashil; (2) Rathangan; (3) Harristown ; 
(4) Murney ; (5) Ballysonnan ; (6) Donadea; (7) Lulliamore ; (8) 
Castropeter.” + 





* The Archbishop of Dublin (who is also bishop of Kildare), The Palace, St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin ; or the Very Rev. G. Y. Cowell, dean of Kildare, will 
be glad to receive subscriptions for this purpose. 

+ Harris’ Edition of Ware’s History, p. 380. 
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From a note which we made of the choral arrangement, on 
Aug. 14th, 1874, before the demolition of the choir, the stalls were 
assigned, and labelled as follows : 


South returned Stalls. North returned Stalls. 
DECANUS. PRACENTOR. 
ARCHIDIACONUS. CANON III", 

CANON I®S, CANON Iv", 
CANON II®S, [An unassigned stall. ] 

South. North. 


PRAB NURNEY. PRAB LULLAMORE. 


| 
PRB DONADEA. | PRAZB BALLISHANNON. 
PRAB RATHANGAN. PRAB HARRISTOWN. 

PRAZB CASTRO PETRE. PRAB GEASHILL. 
CANCELLARIUS, ! THESAURARIUS, 


The throne was on the South side eastward of the range of stalls. 


KILKENNY. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Canice. 


This beautiful and well known structure, like the cathedral 
churches of Dublin, does not come within the range of our observa- 
tion in these notes. It has been fully described by the late Rev. 
J. Graves, and to his account our readers must be referred. 

The chapter of Kilkenny was returned in 1868 as consisting of 
twelve persons ; dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, archdeacon, 
and seven prebendaries. Before the recent restoration, the choir was 
closed off from the nave, and was used for the cathedral services ; at 
that time there were returned stalls of a pseudo-classical style under 
the organ loft. The nave and choir are now thrown into one, and 
we noted the stalls and throne in 1878 (after the restoration), to be 
arranged, and labelled as follows : 





South. North. 
DEAN. PRECENTOR, 
CHANCELLOR. THASAURARIUS. 
ARCHDEACON, BLACKRAGE, 
AGHOUR. MAYNE, 
KILAMENY. TASCOFFIN. 
KILMANAGH. CLONEAMENY. 
EPISCOPUS. 

LEIGHLIN. 


The Cathedral Church of St. Lazarien. 


Leighlin, or as it is more usually called, Old Leighlin, is now 
merely a poor hamlet with a few wretched cabins; but it has been 
the seat of a bishopric from the middle of the seventh century, and it 
still retains, in a fairly good state of preservation, the ancient cathe- 
dral church of the diocese. The situation of the cathedral has been t 
compared with that of St. David’s, both being placed in a hollow, 
and the comparison is made all the more real by the insignificance of 
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the population which surrounds both churches. In one marked 
respect, however, they differ in their position. St. David’s is situated 
in the corner of a promontory in Pembrokeshire, and is sixteen miles 
from the nearest railway station; while Old Leighlin, on the other 












LEIGHLIN CATHEDRAL, FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


hand, is within easy reach of Bagenalstown station on the line of 
) railway between Carlow and Kilkenny, or it can also be reached 
without difficulty from the town of Carlow itself, from which it is 
distant about seven miles. 
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Leighlin Cathedral, as it now exists, comprises an aisleless nave 
and choir, with a square tower between them; there is also a large 
side chapel to the north of. the choir, and parallel with it. There 
seem, too, to be some remains of a transept on the north side, and 
it is not improbable that at one time there were transepts both north 
and south of the central tower, in which case, of course, the plan of 
the building must have been that of a plain cross. The entire length 
of the nave and choir from east to west is about one hundred and 
forty-five feet, and the height of the tower sixty feet. The picture of 
the church (there called “ Leighlin Abbey”) which is given in the 
second volume of Grose’s Antiquities of Ireland, shows a small 
stunted spire on the tower, and the chapel to the north of the choir 
roofless and ruined. 





LEIGHLIN CATHEDRAL (1792), FROM THE NORTH-EAST. * 


The cathedral in its solitary position, and with a weird, though 
not uncomely, exterior, is still more weird and strange within. The 
nave is unused, and is walled off from the space under the tower and 
the choir, and it is only lighted by a comparatively small window at 
the west end. It has, in consequence, a gloomy and almost 
cavernous appearance when first entered from the bright sunlight 
outside. The tower is vaulted in stone, and under it are arranged 
the stalls for the clergy ; the bishop’s throne, which is a large family 
pew with a flat tester for a canopy above it, is placed in the choir 
itself and further to the east, on the south side. Nearer to the altar 
on the same side are some very good sedilia with trefoil heads and 
plain shafts. The cathedral is said to have been burnt down in the 





* Sketched from the engraving in Vol. ii. of Grose’s Antiquities of Ireland. 
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reign of Henry II., and to have been rebuilt by bishop Donat 
(1158-1185). A great deal of it, however, was rebuilt by bishop 
Matthew Sanders, who held the see from 1529 to 1549. 

“The tower has stone groining, of rather late character, with 
intricate ribs, but no bosses. The east window is curious, yet not 
very uncommon in Ireland; of four lights, and subarcuated, with 
rather debased character and a transom. The southern windows of 
three lights are of similar design, and the eastern and south-eastern 
have banded shafts in the jambs. There are five sedilia, with trefoil 
heads and shafts. The chapels (ste) on the north have windows of 
somewhat Flamboyant tracery. The choir is said to have been 
rebuilt in 1527, but some of its features must be of an earlier date."’* 


The chapter was returned in 1868 as consisting of nine members : 
dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, and four prebendaries. At the 
time of our visit, a few years ago, we noted the following as the 
assignment of the stalls in the space under the tower : 


South returned Stall, | North returned Stall. 
DEAN. PRECENTOR. 

South. North. 
CHANCELLOR. TREASURER. 
ARCHDEACON. TECOLME. 
TULLOMAG. ULLARD. 
AGHOLD. READER. 
[An unassigned stall]. [An unassigned stall]. 


The cathedral is also a parish church, but there is scarcely anyone 
to attend the services. In addition to the stall labelled READER, 
there is also a reading desk, on the north side near the altar facing 
west. In a corresponding position on the south side is the pulpit. 


MEATH. 


There has never been any cathedral church of ‘the diocese of 
Meath. Dr. Cotton says: “ The constitution of this diocese is 
singular. It has no Cathedral, nor Dean, nor Chapter. The Arch- 
deacon is the only subordinate officer ; and during the time when 
bishops were elected, the royal congé d’elire was directed to him and 
the clergy in general. The affairs of the diocese are transacted by 
a Synod of the clergy, who have a common seal. This seal, which 
is of great antiquity, is still preserved in the Diocesan Registry.’’+ 


OSSORY. 


This diocese, the cathedral church of which is St. Canice, 
Kilkenny, like several dioceses in Scotland,t is named from the 
district, and not from the town in which the bishop’s see is placed. 
There are other traces of the same system in Ireland. Meath has 
no cathedral church, and therefore is scarcely a case exactly in point, 
but anciently several of the Irish bishops were named after the 
districts, instead of the cathedral cities ; Ferns, as we have already 
mentioned, was one of these. 





* Ecclesiologist, Dec., 1861, p. 370. + Fasti Eccl. Hib., Vol. iii., p. 107. 
t Argyll, Caithness, Galloway, Moray, etc. 
12 
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Hotes on Cadnep, Lincolnshire. 
BY EDWARD PEACOCK, F.S.A. 


Canney is a little village in Lincolnshire, about four miles from the 
town of Brigg, or Glanford Briggs, as it is more properly called, on 
the eastern side of the river Ancholme. Near to it King Edward 
the Second founded a house for Gilbertine Canons, of which a short 
and very imperfect account may be seen in the last edition of the 
Monasticon.* Like so much other property acquired by monastic 
corporations, Newstead was extra parochial. It is described in the 
foundation charter as iz insula de Rucholm, in territorio de Cadenei 
qua Novus Locus dicitur.” Rucholm probably signifies the island in 
the Ancholme flat where rushes abounded. As is the case with so 
many of our villages, Domesday Book is the first record at present 
known where Cadney is mentioned. It appears there under the 
form of Catenay. It would be rash at present to guess at the 
derivation of the name. The termination, however, may be safely 
interpreted as meaning island. Until the great Ancholme drainage 
works of the seventeenth century, the rising ground on which the 
village stands must have been a true island in times when the river 
was swollen by rains. So inefficient was the drainage of the 
Ancholme level until recent times, that even within human memory 
a pair of “ dyking boots” were kept in the post office, for the letter 
carrier to wear on his rounds to Cadney when the waters were out. 
Dyke, in the dialect of Lincolnshire, does not mean, as in Scotland 
and the northern shires of England, a stone wall. With us it is 
always a ditch or drain. John Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant 
poet, knew the word in this sense. In his Childish Recollections 
we have the line: 


‘* Here winds the dyke where oft we jump’d across.” + 


Dyking boots are long boots, extending up the thighs, used by 
labourers in cleansing dykes. 

There is little to be seen in Cadney to attract the antiquary, except 
the church, which, as it has not as yet suffered from the process 
known as restoration, presents several points of interest. 

The tower is a plain Early English structure, with Perpendicular 
additions at the top. The church itself consists of a nave, south 
aisle, and chancel. The arcade which separates the south aisle from 
the nave, consists of two columns and two half columns of late 
Norman character. They are so like the columns of Northorpe 
church, in this county, that one cannot help imagining that they 
were executed by the same hands. The eastern window of this 
aisle contains three lights. It is of early Decorated character. 
There are two windows on the south wall with flat heads, which 
are probably of the same date. The north aisle was pulled down 





* Vol. vii., p. 966. - 
t+ Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery, 1821, Vol. ii., p. 15. 
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sometime at the end of the last century. The tradition of the village 
affirms that the columns were of the same character as those which 
now remain. The chancel and chancel arch are early English. 
The northern and southern walls have each two good lancet windows. 
There is a low side window in the southern wall. .The east window 
is perpendicular of three lights. ‘There is an early English piscina in 
the customary place. The ten commandments—modern and 
ugly—are framed over the communion table, in what seem to be 
mutilated fragments of the choir screen. 

The last bay of the south aisle is taken off from the rest of the 
church by screens, on the north and west, of exceedingly rich 
oak carved work. The interior has formed a chantry. To what 
family it belonged has not been as yet ascertained. The only 
indication we at present have is the badge of a weight—probably a 
wool-weight—which is repeated twice on each bay of the carving, 
once at the top and again at the bottom. The two doors of this 
chantry are exceedingly beautiful ; the one which opens on the west 
has in the angles over it, two cocks, with very large combs, drinking 
out of shells. On the side of the screen are fragments of 
an inscription which once has run the whole length. It is very 
much mutilated. There is no hope of its text ever being recovered, 
unless it should chance that some antiquary of former days has 
copied it when in a perfect state. The following words alone can be 
made out with certainty : 


TIRANNO PASSE AC SANTI HVGONIS, 


It has been suggested that these words form part of a hymn to 
Saint Hugh of Avalon, the great and holy Bishop of Lincoln. No 
hymn containing them is known to have been spared to our time. 

In the panel-work of the western screen is a little hole, or squint, 
by looking through which a bracket may be seen, on which we may 
be sure an image once stood. This squint is five feet from the floor. 
Two feet below it is a carefully made hole, which, I feel pretty sure, 
has been so that a little child may look through it to see the image. 
The bracket is of late and rude work, not older, indeed probably 
slightly more modern than the screen. There is a story current in 
the neighbourhood that these screens were brought from the neigh- 
bouring canonry of Newstead, when its buildings were given over to 
destruction. There are structural reasons which render this 
extremely unlikely, if indeed it be not impossible. 

The font is of the age of the oldest part of the church. It is 
circular, two feet in diameter, by one foot one inch high. It is 
ornamented by columns and round headed arches. Probably there are 
twelve arches, but their number is not quite certain, as the font stands 
against the western half column of the arcade, and therefore cannot 
be fully examined. A fragment of a chest with very shallow carving 
on it exists in the tower. In the same receptacle is a much 
decayed alms-box, with three staples for locks. There now exists 
but one grave-slab in the church. All the rest are said to have been 
swept away when the north aisle was destroyed. The one that 
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remains commemorates Elizabeth, the wife of Robert Pye, who was 
buried on the twenty-fifth of February, 1699, aged thirty-seven years. 

The porch is very interesting on account of its windows, which are 
deeply splayed and cruciform. They seem as if they had been 
intended as arrow slits. I do not remember to have seen any like 
them in the porch of an English church ; it is possible that they 
may have been removed from some secular building. 

The church is in need of structural repairs. The present patron 
and owner of the soil is the Earl of Yarborough. We may 
confidently believe that whenever this work is undertaken no injury 
will be done to those many interesting features which time has 
spared. 





Miscellanea. 


[Under this heading, we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers, 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers, contributions to this 
portion of THE RELIQUARY.] 


Hotes on a Monumental Brass at Clifton Campville, 
Staffordsbire. 


C.irTON CAMPVILLE takes its name from the situation on a bank, 
with the river Mease to the north-east ; cliffe, or clive, in the Saxon 
language, signifying, not only a rocky place but a shelving ground ; 
its additional name being derived from the family of Camville, who 
were Lords of the Manor from 1200 to 1315. 

The Rev. Herbert Haines, in his list, describes this brass in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Clifton Campville, as “A lady (widow?) ¢. 1360 
(or earlier), Af ef. on a bracket; stem, canopy, and marginal in- 
scription lost.” 

It is not known whom this figure represents, and, as the in- 
scription is missing, as well as two shields of arms, every Clue as 
to the identity of the deceased is lost. 

In Shaw’s History and Antiquities of Staffordshire, Vol. i., 1798, 
p- 397, is the following : 


“© On the chancel floor is an ancient flat stone, with a half female 
figure in brass, the marginal inscription and two coats torn off.” 


So that even a century ago no more of the brass existed than does 
at the present day. 

Shaw also states that Isabella, the second daughter and co- 
heiress of William Camville (with whose decease in 1315 the family 
became extinct), married Sir Richard Stafford. 

It appears therefore not improbable that this brass may have been 
erected to Isabella Stafford, the date of whose death I have been 
unable to trace, but as the following extract from Shaw’s History 
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shows, it took place about the date of the execution of the memorial 


under notice : 


‘* Hugo Hopwas was inducted to the church on the presentation 
of sir Richard Stafford, knt., lord of the manor, on the 8. August 


anno Domini 1353 (29 Edward III.) 


“In 1361 this Hugo Hopwas erected a chantry in this church, 


iN 








feet 


MATRIX OF THE BRASS. 





for the health of the aforesaid 
Richard Stafford, lord of the 
manor, and patron of the 
church ; and for the good estate 
of Maud his wife; AND FOR THE 
SOUL OF ISABEL, HIS FORMER 
WIFE.” 


The illustration (Plate xii.) 
shows all that now remains of 
what must have been a fine 
bracket brass; the fragment 
measures 25} inches high by 
12 inches wide. A _ wimple 
covers the lady’s neck and is 
drawn up over the chin; this 
also appears up each side of the 
face and across the forehead, 
having its edges scalloped, but 
the brass being so much worn, 
this is very indistinct. The 
lady also wears a mantle, which 
is fastened by a plain cord, the 
ends of which hang down and 
are attached to what appears to 
be a tassel. Over the head is 
worn the veiled head-dress, 
falling down on either shoulder, 
the hands are joined in prayer, 
the tight-fitting sleeves of the 
kirtle also show, each being 
fastened with five buttons. 

The upper part of the bracket, 
with its floral terminations, is 
all that now remains of the 
accessories. 


In addition to the parts mentioned by Mr. Haines as missing, 
there are the matrices of two shields in the upper part of the 
canopy, one on either side of the centre pinnacle. 

When Mr. Haines published his list in 1861, this brass must have 
been securely attached to the slab, but having since become loose, it 
has been discovered that the brass is a most beautiful and interesting 
Palimpsest, consisting of part of the effigy. of a cross-legged knight, 
engraved, I should say, at the very end of the thirteenth century. 
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The knight wears a surcoat, which is confined round the waist by 
a narrow belt or cord, part of the broad leather buckled belt also 
shows, from which the sword is suspended, part of the cross hilt of 
which is seen ; a portion of the sleeve of the hauberk of the left arm 
is also visible, and the skirt of the same appears just above the knees. 
The poleyns are engraved with a scroll pattern, the ornament of the 
cuisses being composed of lozenges with a rose in each. 

The mail armour is represented by the kind termed banded mail. 

It appears most probable that this was part of an unused or spoilt 
piece of metal, as it seems hardly likely that at so early a date a 
brass would be deliberately destroyed and re-engraved within so 
short a time as is represented by the fifty or sixty years—the 
difference of time between the execution of the two works. 

The slab originally lay in the centre of the chancel, and is in 
consequence very much worn (the matrix in parts being quite 
obliterated) ; some years ago, however, it was removed to its present 
position on.the floor of the south chantry chapel. 

The brass is loose in that part of the same chapel, which is now 
used as a vestry. It is a great pity that it is not hinged and fixed in 
such a position that both sides may be seen, and be rubbed without 
any fear of the brass being lost, as so many loose brasses have been 
under similar circumstances. 

Tuomas WAREING. 


Encaustic Tiles at Dale Abbey and Morley, 
Derbysbire. 


ZY. 
INCISED AND EMBOSSED TILES. 


THESE tiles are in striking contrast, in point of number and variety, 
to the inlaid examples. The four-tile design, shown in Fig, 1, occurs 
at Dale, Repton, and Morley, but at the latter place the grooves have 
been filled in with light clay, and the tile might thus pass as belonging 
to the inlaid class. Fig. 13, Plate ii., was another example similarly 
treated ; but the narrow lines of which the patterns of both are 
constructed, and their V-shaped section, indicate that their stamps 
were intended for incised tiles. Figs. 2 and 3 occur only at 
Dale, and there is only one example of each; and, unlike the 
above, which is of a dark red colour, they, are yellowish. The 
next illustration (Fig. 4) is best described as an embossed tile, 
the chief ornamentation (knights jousting) being in relief on 
a sunk central band. These curious tiles, of which there 
are about half-a-dozen at Dale (and nowhere else that I am 
aware of), are about ro inches square; they have a variable green 
glaze, and are all more or less worn. The stamps seem to have 
been sufficient to mould only one knight each ; for in one or two cases 
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the knights are back to back. The workmanship is rough, but the 
general character, and particularly the flat-topped helmets, indicate 















































the close of the thirteenth century as the probable date. Each 
of the sunk fleur-de-lis forming a border above and below the 
knights, was impressed separately. 

Joun Warp. 
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Quarterly Wotes on Archxological Progress 
and Development. 


[These Notes are all original contributions to the “ Religuary,” and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon. Secretaries or Editors of thé leading 
county archeological societies.] 


On June 4th the following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the SOCIETY oF 
ANTIQUARIES: Messrs. W. S. Brassington, E. Clarke, E. Hartland, M.A., 
W. M. Keith, L. W. Kingi, J. A. Fuller-Maitland, M.A., H. Owen, W. 1. 
Rutton, F, P. Weber, M.A., M. S. Williams, and the Revs. Dr. C. H. Butcher, 
and W. E. Layton, M.A. 


% ® % 


At a meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, held 
in Chetham’s Library, Mr. W. E. A. Axon, vice-president, in the chair, Mr. 
J. Holme Nicholson read a paper on the Sculptured Stones at Heysham, near 
Lancaster and Morecambe. This was illustrated by drawings and photographs. 
Mr. D. F. Howorth also contributed pencil drawings of Heysham and its anti- 
quities. The churchyard at Heysham contains an ornamental stone of the form 
known as Saxon hogback and the shaft of a cross, both covered with sculptured 
figures and ornamentation of a unique character. Mr. Nicholson expressed the 
opinion that the hogback stone was a form surviving from the ancient house for 
the dead, and from the character of the ornamentation of the cross he ascribed it 
to the eighth century. Mr. Nicholson also read “ An attempt to interpret the 
meaning of the carvings on certain stones in the churchyard of Heysham,” by the 
Rev. Thomas Lees, M.A., F.S.A., vicar of Wreay. Mr. Lees offered a detailed 
explanation of the carved work on the stones as representing scenes from the 
Christian Apocrypha. 

Dr. Colley-Marsh said he agreed with Mr. Nicholson’s paper, but he disagreed 
with that of Mr. Lees. The stone, he thought, was of Pagan origin, and some of 
the figures and symbols could be identified in Scandinavian mythology. Was it 
at all likely that the carver of the Heysham stone was familiar with the Apocryphal 
book of the ‘* Apocalypse of Moses ?” 

Mr. George Esdaile called attention to the fact that the Testa de Nevill stated 
the manor of Heysham to be held by serjeantry of venery, and thought that the 
hunting scene on the stone might be an allusion to this tenure. 

Mr. C, Tallent-Bateman suggested that the sculpture on the shaft of the Saxon 
cross was typical of the doctrine of the resurrection, and probably represented the 
raising of Lazarus. 

Mr. Axon said they had before them a Pagan, a Christian, and a medieval 
theory to explain the hogback sculptures, but he hesitated to accept any of them 
as proved. The objection to Mr. Esdaile’s was that the stone was older than the 
Testa de Nevill by some centuries. The Heysham sculptor was probably not 
familiar with the ‘* Book of Jubilees,” but the legends contained in it and other 
Apocryphal writings floated all over Christendom, and none were more popular 
than the legends of the Holyrood. One symbol interpreted as Thor’s hammer 
was also claimed as a trefoil, and the latter seemed more probable in a locality 
associated with St. Patrick. More evidence was needed before they adopted a 
definite theory. 

& & & 


In connection with the exploration of the city walls at Chester, a special meeting 
of the CHESTER ARCHAOLOGICAL AND HiIsToric SociETY was held on April 
15th, to hear a report by Mr. F. Haverfield, M.A., F.S.A., on the discovery of 
inscribed and sculptured Roman stones which have been recently extracted from 
the north city wall. 

Mr. Haverfield said he would sketch the progress made in the examination of 
the north wall, and then say something of the value of the résults of epigraphic 
studies in general. Work had first commenced in the north wall as a purely. 
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tentative examination in November, and the results of the first few weeks were 
communicated to the society and to the public generally in December. The 
great frost then stopped operations till the month of February, but since then 
work had gone on with little interruption. About 100 feet of wall had been 
opened and thoroughly explored, and it had been found possible to avoid much 
disturbance of the face of the wall. The results obtained had been very consider- 
able. Parts of the wall had, indeed, yielded little, but they had altogether some 
twenty-five inscriptions and funeral sculptures and a number of other carved and 
worked stones, of which the exact use was not so clear. One of these may 
possibly represent the legend of Perseus and Andromeda ; certainly it has nothing 
to do with Adam and Eve. Eight of the twenty-five stones had been exhibited 
to the society in the winter ; ten more were on view that evening, though it had 
unfortunately been found impossible to exhibit the rest, owing to the size of the 
stones and the difficulty of moving them. All would, however, be published 
without delay, and handed over as soon as possible to the Museum authorities, so 
that all would be permanently open to inspection. The stones were almost 
exclusively, so far as their purpose was plain, funeral monuments. One 
inscription mentioning the century of Attius Celer belonged, however, to the 
class of ‘‘ centurial stones” erected by the soldiers who formed the “Corporation 
workmen” of that day, and built roads, bridges, and walls, and even worked on 
occasion in the State mines. This particular centurial stone probably came from 
the first Roman wall of Chester. Of the funeral monuments, one brought more 
closely home the human side of Roman life. It commemorated an oftio or sub- 
centurion who was expecting his promotion when, ‘‘ zaufragio periit,” he perished 
by shipwreck, probably in the estuary of the Dee. It was seldom that an 
inscription contained, in its dry official record, a tragedy such as this. Another 
inscription alluded to a certain Cassius Secundus, and the ‘‘ honourable discharge,” 
honesta missio, by which the soldier released from service obtained a bounty in 
money or a plot of land on which to settle. This inscription, said Mr. Haverfield, 
was a good instance of acommon type. It was not, as had been asserted, new 
or important; it had, however, a distinct interest as being typical. Another 
stone was erected to a freedman, ‘‘ Ectacontius,” by his former master, and 
illustrated the way in which the legionary soldiers often possessed slaves, and the 
legionary camps were surrounded by the dwellings of campfollowers. The 
lecturer then proceeded to speak of the general importance of inscriptions. 
They were, he said, individually, apt to be uninteresting, and often their 
importance lay in details which had nothing to do with the subject of the 
inscription. He took an instance from the inscription figured on the appeal for 
funds by the Chester Archzological Society, commemorating a soldier, Capienus 
Urbicus. First he pointed to the addition of the tribe name, Voltinia, observing 
that these tribe names were added very regularly to the description of the dead on 
tombstones. Hence he inferred that the Roman Government of the Imperial 
epoch was extremely careful to record and register those who possessed the 
franchise, and he imagined that citizens probably possessed some sort of passport 
which they could shew when challenged or imprisoned as St. Paul was. Possibly 
such passports resembled the bronze tablet found near Malpas long ago, and now 
in the British Museum, which had been given to a discharged soldier in token 
of his admission to the franchise. Again, the inscription of Capienus 
mentioned the dead man’s birth-place (Vienna,) now Vienne, in the south of 
France. Mr. Haverfield hoped the people of Chester would respond to the 
energetic appeal for funds made to them by the Chester Archeological Society. 
Several members had already set an admirable example, and he trusted it would 
be followed up. He could assure them that there was every hope of future 
success, for the wall seemed full of remains. The search was facilitated by the 
need of repairs, the Mayor and Corporation looked on with friendly eye, and 
the City Surveyor was conducting the work. 

The lecture was followed by a short discussion, and Archdeacon Barber then 
proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, saying that an opportunity was open 
to the people of Chester, which they must take. They had now the chance of 
getting for themselves a unique position among the towns of England. 


% % ® 
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A meeting of the BeRKs. ARCHZOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY was 
held on Wednesday, March t1th, at Reading, summoned for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the subject of a proposed archzological survey of the county. Mr. Chas. 
Smith, one of the vice-presidents, occupied the chair. 

The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield called the attention of the society to that very 
important work of the Archzological Survey, which they hoped would be taken 
up not only as regarded Berkshire, but all over the Kingdom. Last year the 
Society of Antiquaries in London called together representatives from the local 
societies to confer about certain matters in connection with the study of archzology, 
and, at the request of the Berkshire Society, he attended. Several interesting 
matters were discussed, one of the chief being the suggestion that a complete 
archeological survey should be made for the whole of England—a gigantic under- 
taking indeed. It was thought that all recorded discoveries in the newspapers, 
in Archa@ologia, etc., should be gathered together, and that each society should 
take up the work in its own county. The idea was that each society should get a 
large Ordnance Survey map, and on it record all the finds and discoveries with 
which it was acquainted. The Berks. Society was very much indebted to Miss 
Thoyts, who, at his request, had very kindly undertaken the superintendence of 
that particular work for their society. It was hoped that people connected with 
different parts of the county would communicate with that lady, and send her any 
pieces of information with which they were acquainted. As examples of recent 
** finds ” he mentioned the great discovery by Dr. Stevens of the Saxon cemetery 
in the King’s road, and said that on the railway near Pangbourne there had very 
recently been made another discovery of skeletons of great antiquity. Berkshire 
was very rich indeed in antiquarian remains, and it was for them to gather together 
all the results of past and present labours, to duly record them, and hand them 
down to posterity. 

The Rev. J. M. Guilding said the proposed survey was one of the most 
important subjects that had come before their society for a very long time. He 
thought the Society of Antiquaries in putting the scheme before the various county 
societies were doing a very valuable historical work indeed. Many people who 
knew about the Rhine, for instance, its castles and its legends, can tell one nothing 
of the wealth of historical interest they had at their own doors. Geological maps 
had proved of great value to those who studied that branch of science, and he was 
perfectly convinced that an archzological survey would prove intensely interesting. 
Berkshire was behind no other county in its archeological interest, and much 
remained to be discovered. In illustration of this he mentioned the discovery by 
Mr. James Rutland of a Saxon burial place not long ago at Taplow, the gold 
ornaments, etc., of the chiefs being now in the British Museum; and the still 
more recent discovery by the Rev. F. T. Wethered amongst the muniments of 
Westminster Abbey, of the original charter of Edward the Confessor to Hurley 
Monastery. 

A discussion on the subject followed, in the course of which Mr. W. F. Bland 
spoke of the value of preserving ancient legal deeds; and the idea of making such 
a survey of the county as had been suggested was unanimously approved. 


& & & 


At the meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, held on April 29, 
Mr. John Philipson presiding, the secretary, Mr. Robert Blair, F.S.A., exhibited, 
on behalf of Sir Edward Blackett, the Conyers falchion. Sir Edward, in sending for 
exhibition the sword of Sir John Conyers, in accordance with the request of the 
society, wrote to say that when it came into his possession he found attached to the 
hilt a label, in his father’s handwriting, the words of which he now transcribed. 
He (Sir Edward Blackett) believed that the last occasion on which the ceremony 
alluded to was observed was on the accession of Bishop Van Mildert to the see of 
Durham. The memorandum was as follows : 


‘*Sir Edward Blackett now represents the person of Sir John Conyers, who in 
the year 1063, in the fields of Sockburn, slew with this falchion, according to 
ancient story, a dragon, worm, or flying serpent, which devoured men, women, 
and children, The owner of Sockburn, as a reward for his bravery, gave Sir John 
the manor of Sockburn for him and his heirs for ever, on condition of his meeting 
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the Lord Bishop of Durham with this falchion on his first entrance into his diocese 
after appointment. The tenure is distinctly noticed in the inquest on Sir John 
Conyers, A.D. 1396. The arms on one side of the pommel are those of England 
as borne by the Plantagenets from John to Edward III. The eagle on the other 
side is said to belong to Morcar, the Saxon Earl of Northumberland.” 


Dr. Hodgkin said that Mr. Hodges had kindly offered, subject to Sir Edward 
Blackett’s consent, to take three photographs of the falchion. It was extremely 
important that there should be some record preserved of this very interesting relic 
of antiquity, and it was very desirable that their Proceedings should be the channel 
through which that should be preserved. 

Mr. Hodges said he had made a rubbing of the ornament upon the guard, which 
he showed to Canon Greenwell. They carefully compared it with examples in the 
library of Durham, and they came to the conclusion that the date was probably not 
later than 1200. It might be as early as 1180. It was certainly the earliest 
sword in the northern counties, and a sword of that date was exceedingly rare. 
The pommel and the guard were made of bronze. The arms upon it were an 
incised lion, and it was of the character they met with in late Norman architecture 
and in MSS. of about the close of the last quarter of the twelfth century. 

Mr. J. R. Boyle said the falchion was one of the most interesting things ever 
exhibited there. There was a great deal of fable about the falchion and the 
service. They were told that Sockburn was granted by the king to some fabulous 
Sir John Conyers, who lived before the Conquest, on condition that he should 
present a falchion to the Bishop of Durham on his first entry into the county. 
There could be no such service until the time when the manor of Sockburn was 
held under the bishops ; and the first Bishop of Durham under whom the manor 
of Sockburn was held was necessarily Hugh Pudsey. There could be no 
possible question of the accuracy of that statement. The Conyers family dated 
back to the very remotest antiquity. The last of the family died, early in the 
present century, a pauper in Chester-le-Street. He was for a time an inmate 
of the workhouse in Chester-le-Street, and he was rescued only by the kindness 
and the generosity of Mr. Surtees. His name was Conyers, and he was the last 
male representative of the family. Some of his grand-daughters were at the 
present time living in Chester-le-Street, and were married to very respectable 


working people. 
& ® & 


Dr. Embleton then read an interesting paper on the Incorporated Company 
of Barber Surgeons and Wax and Tallow-chandlers of Newcastle. In concluding 
his contributions, he quoted a number of quaint words taken from the company’s 
records, shewing that they were identical with slang words used by the lower 
classes in Newcastle at the present time. 


® & & 


Mr. John Robinson also read a paper on ‘‘ The Legends and Traditions of a 
Northumbrian Village.” His reference was to Old Hartley, and the stories he 
related he had heard from the lips of old inhabitants of this place. In the old 
customs, he said, they had a mixture of Druidism, Paganism, and Christianity. 
The present beliefs held in Northumbrian villages were a reflex of those 
held by the old races. Charms and omens, and old stories, and 
old customs were dealt with in an interesting way by Mr. Robinson. Speaking 
of the Witch’s Obelisk in Delaval Avenue, he said that only the other day he 
saw some lads doing what he did when he wasa boy. They were running round 
the obelisk, in the hope of “‘ raising the witch.” It was said that if anyone ran 
round the obelisk seven times without drawing breath the witch would appear. 
But as the seven circles meant a distance of a hundred yards, her chances of being 
disturbed were very remote. 


[Pressure of space has necessitated the omission of several notes. ] 
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Reviews and Wotices of Hew Books. 


[ Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers.| 


THREE CENTURIES OF DERBYSHIRE ANNALS; as Illustrated by the Records 
of the Quarter Sessions of the County of Derby from Queen Elizabeth to Queen 
Victoria. Edited by the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Two vols., Royal 
8vo., cloth, pp. xiv. 770. Price £4 4s. London: Bemrose and Sons. 

It would not have been possible, at one time, for us to speak as freely, or as 
cordially, as we are now able to doof these volumes, And, although the Religuary 
has lost the benefit of Dr. Cox’s careful and capable oversight as its editor, yet in 
the present instance, at any rate, this is an advantage; for we are at liberty to 
commend fully the very excellent manner in which he has edited, with so much 
loving care, the records of his native county. Of course there are antiquaries, to 
whom the records of the last three hundred years seem to belong to a period so 
recent, as to deprive them of nearly all their interest. To an antiquary, for 
example, who is specially devoted to the study of a prehistoric period, this cannot 
fail to be the case ; yet we venture to think that even such a one, if he turned to 
these volumes, would discover a great deal to interest, and not a little to instruct, 
and perhaps to amuse him also. This is due, not so much to the records them- 
selves, as to Dr. Cox’s editorial notes and explanations. These explanations of 
various laws, offices, practices, and customs, which are prefixed to each subject, 
are of the highest value and interest, and they practically confer on the book the 
character, for outside readers, of a general compendium and handy book of 
reference to county history, illustrated from the records and annals of Derbyshire. 

All that relates to Derbyshire and its annals is, it is needless to say, of peculiar 
and special interest to a very large number of our own readers. To them more 
particularly will these volumes be of peculiar value and importance, and it may 
be said without any fear of undue flattery, that Derbyshire is very much to be 
congratulated on possessing in Dr. Cox, so willing and able an editor of its records 
and annals. 

The first volume is divided into four sections, viz.: (1) Introductory ; 
(2) Administrative ; (3) County Forces; (4) Ecclesiastical. The first of these 
sections is the shortest, and occupies only sixteen pages. It deals with the 
Quarter and Petty Sessions, and the times and places in which they were both 
held in Derbyshire. In the second section, which takes up more than a hundred 
pages, all the different county offices are described ; their history disentangled and 
traced out, and a complete list of the persons who have held each in Derbyshire 
is given. It isin the remarks which preface each list, and which explain all 
about the separate offices, that Dr. Cox so greatly excels. This, indeed, is the 
element of the work, which will make it of permanent and general value to the 
reader or student, to whom the local matter dealing with Derbyshire may be of 
no especial moment. We have the history and nature of the offices uf Custos 
Rotulorum, Lord Lieutenant, Clerk of the Peace, Justice of the Peace, Sheriff, 
Coroner, Constable, Juror, County Treasurer; each clearly and concisely set 
forth, and prefixed to the lists of the names of the local holders of the different 
posts in Derbyshire. Perhaps the most interesting piece of local matter in this 
part of the book is the history of the office of Coroner of the Honor of Tutbury. 
This is very thoroughly traced out, and an illustration is given of the Tutbury 
tenure horn, as well as that of the Seal of the Honor of Tutbury, on which the 
horn is represented, with the legend, EFFIGIS (sic) CORNV. There are, of course, 
several tenure horns in existence ; but we are not aware that the Tutbury horn is 
one, the existence of which is very generally known. 

In the third section we are introduced in the same excellent manner to the 
different County Forces, viz. : General Musters, Trained Bands, Decadence of 
Archery, Deputy Lieutenants, Volunteers of 1745 and 1800, and so forth; and 
much there is of interest in this section, which takes from page 127 to page 231. 

Section four deals with matters ecclesiastical ; and as we all know, whichever 
side our own faith and sympathies may lead us to take, the last three centuries 
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have been very fruitful in ecclesiastical upheavals and troubles, in which first one 
and then another, has gained the upper hand. The most interesting portion of 
this section is, we think, that which deals with Recusancy, and with Noncon- 
formists. Opposite page 359 there is a facsimile of a Sacramental Certificate 
given in 1680, under the Test Act. It is certainly strange that such a custom should 
ever have prevailed, and still more wonderful is it, that any good people should 
have been found to look upon such an Act as a bulwark of the Established Church. 

Added to the sections there are four brief appendices. 

The second volume comprises six sections: (1) Criminal ; (2) Fiscal ; (3) Poor 
Law ; (4) Economical ; (5) Territorial ; (6) Miscellanea and Addenda ; they are 
numbered in sequence with those of the first volume, thus, the section on criminal 
matters is section five, and so on. This section, entitled ‘‘ Criminal,” deals with 
the county gaol and its officers ; and there is a division dealing specially with the 
unfortunate debtors, who, of old, formed so large a proportion of the occupants of 
our English gaols. The houses of correction are also described, and their history 
is traced. We then have the different forms of Capital Punishment described, and 
there is also an epitome of the history of Gibbeting, Whipping, Pillory, Stocks, 
Branding, Transportation, etc. Dr. Cox quotes from Motes and Queries, an 
instance of the use of the stocks in Berkshire so recently as 1872, but the last 
record he has discovered of their use in Derbyshire was in the year 1829. With 
regard to another revival of this ancient method of dealing with offenders, we 
have noted the following case, although we know nothing beyond the paragraph 
itself, which we quote from the ///ustrated London News (July 7, 1860, page 23), 
under the heading, ‘‘ Epitome of News, etc.”—‘‘ The West Riding constabulary, 
at Bradford, have been settling off old scores with a host of offending tipplers 
during the last week, by clapping them in the stocks. The place of punishment 
was fully occupied both on Saturday and Monday.” Perhaps some of our readers 
know of other instances of the modern use of the stocks, to us they are new. But 
this is by the way. In the same section the subject of Witchcraft is also 
thoroughly dealt with. It will surprise some persons to learn from Dr. Cox that 
the existing canons ecclesiastical of the Church of England deal with witchcraft, 
and prohibit attempts to cast out devils without the license of. the bishop of the 
diocese! We wonder what a bishop in the present day would say if an application 
were made to him for such a license, and yet the canon remains unrepealed, and 
is still part of the law of the modern, post-reformation Church of England. 

The next section, number six, deals with Fiscal matters: Subsidies, The 
Board of Green Cloth, Benevolences and Loans, the fateful Ship Money, 
Commonwealth Assessments, Excise, Hearth Money, The Window Tax, and 
Hair Powder, each of which is very fully explained by Dr. Cox. The seventh 
section deals with the poor-law in all its various “departments”; this is 
succeeded by a section devoted to economical matters, such as the Prices of Corn, 
Clerk of the Market, Hemp and Flax, Cotton Mills (a very important subject for 
Derbyshire), Bridges, Highways, Canals, Railways, and various other topics, 
concluding with that of the Alehouses. This is one of the most important and 
interesting of the sections, and the editor has dealt with its many different 
portions very thoroughly and clearly. The division dealing with the rates of 
wages is one of very great value and importance. We wonder, by the way, 
before leaving this section, whether there are many persons who could say what a 
badger (a human being), or a swailer is. Yet they were of enough importance at 
one time to merit legislation, and Dr. Cox says that the names still linger in some 
parts of Derbyshire. 

Section nine deals with Territorial affairs such as Deeds enrolled, Close and 
Plea Rolls, Enclosure Awards, Court Leets, etc. This in turn is succeeded by 
section ten, which deals with various odds and ends, such as the First Post Stage 
for Derby, the Cattle Plague of 1745 to 1755, and as an illustrative note on this 
subject, Dr. Cox prints (footnote p. 293) a truly wonderful composition of the 
parish clerk of Stillington, in Yorkshire, which was actually sung in that church, 
on Sunday, May 28th, 1749. 

This section of the book goes on to deal with such subjects as Horse 
Slaughterers, Theatrical Representations, Friendly Societies, and so forth. In an 
appendix the Derbyshire Enclosure Awards are also given; and this brings us to 
the end of these volumes, which will even add to Dr. Cox’s previous reputation 
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for learning, thoroughness of work, and many-sided knowledge of all manner of 
out-of-the-way subjects. One reflection crosses the mind, and it is this. If the 
local records of a county contain so much important information, what must there 
not be contained in documents preserved at the Record Office and elsewhere. 
Little systematic local work has been done with these latter records. Indeed, Mr. 
Noakes, of Worcester, may, we think, claim the well-earned distinction of being 
the only person, at present, who has made a systematic attempt in any way to use 
the published Calendars of State Papers in his book, Worcestershire Nuggets, which 
we noticed in the Re/iguary for April, 1890. In taking our leave of these volumes 
which Dr. Cox has so well edited, we must not omit to state that there are several 
excellent and useful plates, giving /fac-similes of documents and illustrations of 
other objects of interest. 
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Tue STRIFE OF THE ROSES AND DAYS OF THE TUDORS IN THE WEST. By 
W. H. Hamilton Rogers, F.S.A. Illustrated by Roscoe Gibbs. Crown 8vo., 

p. 212. Exeter: James G. Commin. Price 12s. 6d. 

This book would have been much more satisfactory in every respect if Mr. 
Rogers had adopted a more sober style of writing, and if he had restrained the 
temptation to moralise, and to blossom forth into poetry. What, too, can have 
induced him to bestow the ludicrously grotesque headings which we find placed 
over the different sections or chapters? If this is the result of an attempt to 
clothe archzology in a popular dress, then all we can say is, that the effect is very 
disastrous, and goes a long way towards spoiling what might otherwise have been 
made a very good book. We regret it very much, for in spite of the constant 
irritation which we have experienced in reading Mr. Rogers’ papers (owing to the 
inflated style of writing and the many silly conceits of language in which he 
indulges), we have, all the same, read them with considerable interest and 
appreciation, and have learnt while doing so that there is a great deal more in 
what Mr. Rogers has to tell, than persons would suppose who glanced at the 
volume, and measured its contents from first impressions gained by the style in 
which it is written. 

Mr. Rogers evidently knows his different subjects thoroughly, and we should 
also judge him to be a careful and accurate writer. His plan is to take some 
central figure, and round the person of his hero to wind and elaborate a 
family history, with a good deal of genealogical and heraldic information. He 
knows well how to do this, and he gives us a succession of family stories, con- 
nected in origin with the West of England, which are well and effectually traced 
out with evident pains and care. The book, too, has several good illustrations, 
which are mainly those of monumental effigies and heraldic shields or devices. 
It will thus be seen that it possesses several attractions ; and on this account we 
regret all the more the exaggerated style of writing in which the author has 
indulged. 

The first chapter, called ‘‘ Our Steward of Household,” has for its subject or 
hero, Robert, Lord Willoughby de Broke, who held that office under Henry VIII., 
and hence the title to the chapter. Although he is the central pivot round which 
the story is hinged, Mr. Rogers has covered the ground pretty widely with cog- 
nate matters relating to the family, whose history is traced out and followed in its 
various branches. This idea of the author is a good one, and Mr. Rogers adopts 
it throughout the book, taking some prominent person as the central subject, and 
surrounding him with general information of wide-spreading ramifications. ‘‘ Our 
Steward of Household ” occupies thirty-six pages, and there are five very nice full 
page plates, front drawings - Mr. Roscoe Gibbs, who has drawn most of the 
subjects illustrated in the book. The second chapter is entitled ‘‘ Extinct for the 
White Rose,” and it is devoted to a circular story woven round William, Lord 
Bonville, who fell at Wakefield. This chapter deals largely with the Bonville 
family ; it fills fifty pages, and there are seven full page plates. The succeeding 
chapter or section is entitled ‘“‘ Under the Hoof of the White Boar” (!), and it 
deals with Henry Stafford, the second Duke of Buckingham, whose untimely end 
at the block in Salisbury, in 1483, is well known. ‘ Unhorsed at Bosworth” 
follows ; this deals with John, Lord Cheney, and it is succeeded by another on 
the family of Stafford of Suthwyke. In this chapter (bearing the still more silly 
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title of ‘‘ With the Silver Hand”) Mr. Rogers deals with the problem of the 
parentage of John Stafford, archbishop of Canterbury (1433-1452). This is, in 
some respects, one of the most interesting of the chapters; Mr. Rogers cannot, 
indeed, throw much new light on the archbishop’s mysterious origin, but that is 
not a matter for surprise. A plate is given, representing the matrix of a fine brass 
over the archbishop’s grave in Christ Church, Canterbury ; and another of the 
engraved slab over his mother’s grave at North Bradley Church, in Wiltshire. 

Sir Thomas Arundell, and his exploits and surroundings, are discussed under 
the title of ‘‘ They did cast him” (!), and this section or chapter is followed by 
one on the tomb of Theodore Palzologus, at Landulph Church, near Plymouth. 

The book treats of subjects originating with the west country, but, as will have 
been gathered from what we have said, it often travels far afield. West country 
folk will be glad to have the book in their hands, and to learn from its pages so 
much of the great people who have risen from their midst, or who, like Palzologus, 
came to bury, in the West of England, the last flickering embers of a great and 
mighty past. 

The illustrations are good, and they add largely to the value and attractiveness 
of the volume, the chief fault of which we have already pointed out. 

Another time we hope Mr. Rogers will not give his pen, or his muse, quite so 
wide a scope. The book is very nicely printed, and, with the illustrations and 
general ‘‘ get up,” reflects credit on its publisher. 
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THE COUCHER Book OF SELBY ABBEY, Vol. I. Being Volume x. of the Yorkshire 
Record Series. Edited by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A., F.S.A. Pp. xx. 408 
(with five plates). 

The subscribers to the Yorkshire Record Series owe the present volume to the 
munificence of Mr. Thomas Brooke, F.S.A., the chairman of the council of their 
society, who is also the possessor of the original manuscript, which is here printed 
in the volume before us. We hope that this act of Mr. Brooke’s may help to 
stimulate the interest taken by members in the very valuable Record Series of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Association. 

It is, of course, almost impossible for us to give an account of the contents of a 
chartulary. It is not divided into chapters with modern headings, and so we 
are unable to follow our usual habit of describing the contents of the book for our 
readers. A brief description of what the manuscript, now for the first time 
printed is, must suffice ; and we therefore fall back on what the editor tells us in 
the introduction. 

The original is a manuscript of 222 leaves, thirteen inches by nine, and was 
mainly written in the early part of the fourteenth century, but with some additions, 
the latest date in the book being 1424. It was known to Tanner, Burton, and 
others, and after passing through various hands, was bought about twenty-five 
years ago by Messrs. Boone, of Bond Street, from the then Lord Petre, into whose 
possession it had descended. From Messrs. Boone it was purchased, in 1868, by 
its present owner, Mr. Brooke, who has now made a present of a printed copy of 
it to each of the subscribers to the Record Series of the Yorkshire Society. 

The present volume is edited by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham, and that 
is quite a sufficient guarantee for accuracy and thoroughness of work. Mr. Fowler 
has added many notes, and the index, which is very full and carefully drawn up, 
gives references to every point or subject of interest occurring in the charters. 
These are well stocked, we may mention, with early field and place names, and 
frequently contain references to manorial rents of considerable interest. A good 
index to a book of this kind (which no one could sit down to read through) is 
indispensable, and in the present case we have what is wanted in this respect. 
The charters are, of course, of great importance in the history of the great Abbey 
of Selby, and we can only wish (must it remain a vain wish?) that other owners 
of like manuscripts relating to other foundations, would follow Mr. Brooke’s 
excellent and munificent example, and publish them to the world. 

In the introduction Mr. Fowler has given an architectural account of the grand 
church, still standing, almost in its entirety, at Selby. For help as to this, Mr. 
Fowler acknowledges his indebtedness to the capable assistance of Mr. C. C, 
Hodges, of Hexham, from whose studio there are also given five excellent 
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platinotype photographs. Two of them are views of the exterior of Selby Abbey 
Church, wat the other three are reproductions of seals of Abbots of Selby. 

The gift of this excellent volume ought to add to a large increase of subscribers 
to the Yorkshire Record Series, and it adds greatly to the value of the series itself. 
We feel that not only the Yorkshire Society but archzologists in general owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Brooke for his munificence, and for the noble 
example he has set. The volume though originally issued to the subscribers 
only, is we understand, sold to the outside public for £1 tos. 
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THe HAMPSHIRE ANTIQUARY AND NATURALIST. Vol. i. Quarto, pp. 162. 
Southampton: Hampshire Independent Office. Price 4s. 6d. 

We have spoken before of the desirability of preserving, in a permanent form, 
the substratum of valuable archeological matter which finds its way into the 
now common weekly supplements of our provincial newspapers. Of course a 
large amount of what appears in the columns of these supplements is worthless, 
but there is also a very considerable amount remaining—after the chaff has been 
winnowed away—which it is a pity should be lost. The Monthly Chronicle of 
North Country Lore and Legend, which is published at Newcastle-on-Tyne, is of 
this character, and although at first it was not of much value, it has steadily 
increased its reputation, and it now often contains many excellent papers. We 
are glad to welcome a fresh venture of the same kind in the South of England, in 
the volume before us. This is a volume containing a selection of the papers 
which have appeared in Zhe Hampshire Independent, When we mention that the 
late Mr. C. Roach Smith figures among the contributors, we need say no more to 
indicate the value of preserving these transient papers in a permanent and con- 
venient form. There is an excellent index, and the book, dealing with all manner 
of subjects, is clearly printed on good paper. There is, however, an element of 
danger in these reproductions of newspaper paragraphs (of which we have an 
example in the volume under discussion). What may be very fairly said against 
a person in a newspaper, ought not to be reproduced in the permanent volume, 
where he has no opportunity of defence or reply. We are led to make this 
remark, owing to a very bitter paragraph attacking our own valued correspondent, 
Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., who is here charged on page 66 with appropriating 
wholesale, and without acknowledgment, an account of Hampshire Holy Wells, 
which appeared in the columns of Zhe Hampshire Independent. It is quite 
possible that Mr. Hope did as he is charged with having done, but it is quite as 
possible, nay, we will say far more probable, that he did this accidentally and, by an 
oversight. The complaint, therefore, against him may have been fair enough if it 
were confined to the newspaper, and a copy were sent to him, so that he could 
defend himself. As it is, it is most unfair to gibbet a writer like Mr. R. C. Hope 
in the pages of this volume in the way which has been done. We know nothing 
personally of the matter in dispute, but we do know Mr. Hope, and we feel 
convinced that had he seen the charge made against him in the newspaper, 
he would have been fully able to offer a satisfactory reply or apology for an 
accidental oversight. Under any circumstance such a paragraph should not be 
given permanence in the re-printed volume. Probably it has re-appeared in this 
way by mistake, but if so, our caution in the matter is all the more strongly called 
for. The Hampshire Antiquary has, we trust, a successful future before it. It 
has made a good start, and we hope will meet with the support it deserves. 
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We desire to draw the attention of our readers to the excellent reproductions 
of rubbings of Norfolk brasses, which have been published by Mr. E. M. Beloe, 
jun., of King’s Lynn. Two sets, comprising twelve plates, were issued last year ; 
and Mr. Beloe has now published a third, but we hope not a final, instalment of 
thirteen more. The rubbings have been very clearly taken, and Mr. Griggs, of 
Peckham, has made admirable photo-lithographic plates from them. Each plate 
measures seventeen inches by eleven, and there are, we believe, a few copies of 
the two first series still remaining on sale. The entire series may be obtained 
from Mr. Beloe for half a guinea. He is to be warmly congratulated on the 
character of his work. 
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